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THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES OF THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO. 


Geo. A. Putnam, B.S.A. 


Superintendent, Toronto, Canada. 


So much has been written and so much money devoted to the 
establishment and carrying on of household economic schools in the 
centres of population in recent years, that it is interesting to know 
something of an organization in Ontario which has among its many 
activities recently introduced a system whereby systematic instruc- 
tion in “food values and cooking,” “sewing’’ and “home nursing” is 
provided for the women in our country districts. 

The Women’s Institutes of Ontario, embracing 750 separate organ- 
izations and numbering about 25,000 members, has already accom- 
plished among the women of Ontario a great work towards personal 
efficiency, home betterment, community improvement, and the 
establishing of a better social life in our rural districts. 

The objects of the Women’s Institutes of Ontario are, “the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge relating to domestic science, including household 
architecture, with special attention to home sanitation; a better under- 
standing of the economic and hygienic value of foods, clothing, and 
fuel, and a more scientific care and training of children with a view to 
raising the general standard of the health and morals of our people; 
or the carrying on of any work which has for its object the uplift of the 
home or the betterment of conditions surrounding community life.” 

Some thirty years ago the provincial government made a provision 
for instructing the farmers of the province by sending lecturers— 
practical farmers, agricultural scientists, and veterinary surgeons— 
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to address meetings held at important centers in the various electoral 
districts during the winter months, when the farmers had time to 
take advantage of the instruction given. The farmers’ wives were 
interested in and profited by the instruction in dairying, poultry 
raising, growing of small fruits, bee-keeping, vegetable growing, etc. 
About fifteen years ago the women at one of the centers where the 
Farmers’ Institute work has been much appreciated, asked for the 
formation of an organization to deal with the activities and interests 
of the farm and the household in which the women were specially 
concerned. Enthusaism on the part of the women and the practica- 
bility of their various activities have characterized the work of the 
Women’s Institutes from the beginning. 

The Women’s Institutes have shown greater energy and resource- 
fulness than the Farmers’ Institutes, due partly to a better form of 
organization. While the Women’s Institutes have from the beginning 
devoted and continue to devote some attention to the agricultural 
activities mentioned, their thoughts and efforts have been largely 
concerned with home-making and home-keeping matters. In the 
early days of the work, domestic science—mostly cooking—largely 
absorbed the interest of the members. The work of the Institute has, 
however, developed, and much attention has been given in the past 
few years to the subjects of child welfare, improving the sanitary con- 
ditions of the rural schools, the beautifying ot the schools and grounds, 
civic improvement, medical inspection of schools, home nursing, con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, etc. 

Some of the subjects discussed by local organizations at their month- 
ly meetings are: School lunches; school sanitation and decoration; 
medical inspection in schools; the education of the farmers’ daughters; 
the physical and mental development of the child; care and training 
of children in the home; teaching life truths; laws concerning women; 
health of women; noted Canadian women; the farmer’s wife and her 
problems; women’s work in the world; bee keeping as an occupation 
for women; small fruits; poultry raising; vegetable growing; butter 
making; the ideal home; hygiene and health in the home; house decora- 
tion; a model kitchen; diet suitable for different ages and occupations; 
eggs, their preparation and food value; meats, their composition and 
cooking; care of milk; pickles and canning; laundry work; labor saving 
devices; domestic art; first aid to sick and injured; home nursing; 
tuberculosis and its prevention; value of rest; the power and value 
of the ideal in our lives; household pests; house plants; flowers and 
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shrubs that are easy to grow; famous composers; current events; our 
social responsibilities. 

Our annual convention of from 500 to 600 delegates from all sections 
of the province is an occasion of great value and inspiration. The 
program of last November will indicate the importance and far 
reaching effects of this annual gathering. 


TuHursDAY, NOVEMBER 14, I912. 


Morning. 


Registration of Delegates and Devotional Exercises. 
Address of Welcome, Mrs. F. H. Torrington. 

Reply to Address of Welcome, Miss M. V. Powell, Whitby. 
Annual Report, Geo. A. Putnam, Superintendent. 

Reports from District and Branch Institutes. 

Explanation re. Electrical Household Appliances. 


Afternoon. 

Topic: Child Welfare. 

Report of Committee, Miss A. M. Hotson, Parkhill. 

Explanation re. Child Welfare Exhibit, Dr. Helen McMurchy, Toronto. 

Address, The Physical Development of the Child (Illustrated), Dr. A. Backus 
Aylmer. 

Address, The Mental Development of the Child, Chancellor A. L. McCrimmon 
McMaster University, Toronto. 


Evening. 


Discussion, The work of the District and Branch Secretaries. 
Address, Neglected and Dependent Children, Mr. J. J. Kelso, Toronto. 


FRrmpAY, NOVEMBER I5. 


Morning. 


Discussion of the Work of the District and Branch Officers. 

Demonstration Lecture Courses and Systematic Study. 

Address, Women and Business Methods, Mr. Alex. Mills, Toronto. 

Question Drawer under direction of Miss M. U. Watson, MacDonald Institute, 
Guelph. 

Explanations re. Model Schoolhouse and Gardens, Prof. S. B. McCready, O. A. 
C., Guelph. 

Afternoon. 

Question Drawer. 

Address, Contagious Diseases and New Medical Health Act, Dr. J. W. S. McCul- 
lough, Toronto. 

Address, Laws Relating to Women and Children, Mrs. H. W. Parsons, Forest. 
Discussion, Labor Saving Devices. 
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Preceding the above sessions a joint meeting was held representing the Women’s 
and Farmers’ Institutes, Farmers’ Clubs, Horticultural Societies, Fruit Growers’ 
Association. This meeting was addressed by the Hon. Martin Burrell, Minister 
of Agriculture for the Dominion, the Hon. W. J. Hanna, Provincial Secretary for 
Ontario, and other prominent speakers. 


The proceedings of the annual convention together with selected 
articles of interest to women are published in an annual report sent to 
all members. Occasional bulletins are also mailed to the members. 

It is impossible to enumerate the many forms in which the Institutes 
are serving the individual, the community, and the nation. Their 
field of effort is unlimited, and thoughtful, capable women of high 
ideals in localities where the work has been longest established are 
most enthusiastic as to the future of the work. 

While the main efforts of the members of the Women’s Institutes 
are toward instruction in those matters which bear directly upon the 
activities of the woman in the home, it has always been the aim of 
those in charge of the work to encourage sociability which in many 
localities is looked upon as one of the strongest features of the Insti- 
tute. Especially is this true in those sections where the country is 
as yet sparsely settled. We have Institutes in a few of the newer 
sections of the country where within a radius of four or five miles there 
are not more than fifteen or twenty homes established. The Institute 
in these districts, as well as in some of the more thickly settled localities 
offers practically the only opportunity for social intercourse. Even 
in the more thickly settled districts where there are many social 
advantages, the members prize the social opportunities in the Insti- 
tute as highly as any other social attraction. Thimble days, travel 
days, nature study days, recipe days, and “just talk” days afford 
opportunity for healthful sociability. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the efforts of the Women’s 
Institute are largely toward efficiency in the home; the intellectual, 
physical and moral betterment of the individuals in the household, 
the encouragement of civic improvement, the establishment of a fuller 
and better community life, etc. With all this, the members of the 
Institute are given assistance towards agricultural betterment, but, 
as a great majority of the women in our new country find little time 
for agricultural pursuits, this feature of instruction is as yet of minor 
importance. The few women who are devoting their attention to 
agriculture in Canada find the occupation a paying one, and the oppor- 
tunities for women in fruit growing, vegetable growing, bee-keeping, 
poultry raising, and dairying are most attractive. 
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We believe some of the following under-lying principles have been 
to a large extent responsible for the marked development and unparal- 
leled efficiency of the work undertaken in behalf of the women of 
Ontario. 

In the first place we require that those who form organizations do 
a certain amount of work upon their own initiative. Each organiza- 
tion is required to hold at least four meetings during the year, and 
many of them hold a meeting each month. At one or two of these 
meetings the members are favored with a lecturer sent from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

At other meetings addresses and papers or other forms of instruction 
and entertainment are provided by the members of the local organi- 
zation with the assistance of the local teachers, doctors, dentists, busi- 
ness men, lawyers, butchers—whoever has a message of value to the 
woman of responsibility. While the Department of Agriculture aims 
to give the very best instruction along lines of importance to the 
woman in the home, we believe we are doing the greatest service by 
assisting and encouraging the people to help themselves and to develop 
and bring out the talent which can be found in every community. 

We have avoided all subjects of a political, religious or controversial 
nature, and have emphasized, as of the most importance, that which 
is the daily work and concern of the great majority of adult women in 
our homes, and it is to be noted that from 85 to go per cent of our 
homemakers have to do their own work. We believe in dealing with 
the practical and bringing to the aid of practical women scientific 
truths which bear directly upon their various activities. While the 
organization was established for the purpose of giving instruction, 
the members have come to appreciate the fact that it is only through 
their efforts to assist each other that they can derive the greatest 
personal benefit. When a band of women come together with the 
object of assisting those members in need of instruction and, also, 
with the object of doing anything and everything which means the 
advancement of the community and the betterment of community 
life, you can depend upon it that every individual will receive much 
benefit through the effort made. 

Our Institutes have, we believe, interpreted the spirit of human 
helpfulness more effectively than any other organization of which we 
have knowledge. 

The Department of Agriculture has furnished for one or two meet- 
ings at each center during the year, lecturers capable of treating such 
subjects as the following: 
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Consumption and its prevention; Education of girls; Eugenics; The mother’s 
everyday problems; Health a duty; What a home science training means to a 
girl; The plant and its relation to the dairyman; Medical inspection in schools; 
Diet in relation to health; Laws of health; The nervous system: its construction 
and modern abuse; Physical housekeeping; The school: its relation to the com- 
munity; Household management; Infant mortality; The care of the eyesight; 
Dairy sanitation; Buttermaking and other dairy problems; The individual and 
the community; Child and parent; Heredity; Marriage; Canadian laws concern- 
ing women and children; Plain and fancy sewing; Bee keeping on the farm; Germs 
and their relation to disease; Infectious diseases of children; Home butter making; 
A woman’s part ona dairy farm; Home treatment in mechano-therapy; Canning, 
preserving and pickling. 


In addition to sending speakers to the Institutes occasionally, the 
Department gives a small grant of $3 to each branch Institute, and a 
direct grant of $10 and $3 on account of each branch to the district 
organization, embracing the branches in each electoral district. The 
amount of the grants for 1912 was $4,971. 

A recent development which promises to be of great value to the 
women of rural districts and referred to in the opening paragraph of 
this article, is that of systematic instruction by well qualified teachers 
in cooking, sewing, and home nursing. The individual Institute, in 
order to secure an instructor, is required to form a class of at least 
twenty-five, each person to pay $1 for the course. The class must also 
furnish a suitable hall or other building in which to give instruction. 
The three courses embrace the following: Cooking, fifteen lectures and 
demonstrations on various lines of cooking, including fruits, vege- 
tables, cereals, eggs, meats, bread, cakes, salads, etc. Sewing, ten 
lessons, including waists, skirts, underwear, children’s clothing, dresses, 
etc. with option of adjusting patterns, cutting and fitting, household 
sewing, etc. Home Nursing, ten lessons including the administration 
of food and medicine, emergencies, bandaging, disinfectants, the sick 
room, invalid cookery, etc. 

A brief article such as this cannot convey a clear idea as to the value 
of the work which is being done by the large band of practical and 
capable Institute members in the Province of Ontario. As time goes 
on the work seems to be appreciated more and more and we believe 
there is no organization which means more for the future development 
and stability of the rural districts of Ontario. 

The other Provinces of the Dominion, seeing the practicability and 
good results of the Women’s Institute work, are forming similar socie- 
ties. In British Columbia, the institutes have been established for 
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several years and are doing excellent work. They now have something 
over thirty branches in Alberta, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
have given the women in the rural districts instruction along domestic 
science lines. A few organizations have been formed in each of these 
Provinces and, with the promised assistance from the Department of 
Agriculture, it is expected that the work will advance rapidly. In the 
eastern Provinces no systematic effort has been made to introduce the 
institute, although a few organizations have been established, and 
the prospects are that funds will soon be available for the encourage- 
ment of the work along somewhat similar lines to those established in 
Ontario. 

At the National Congress of Farm Women, held in Lethbridge, Alta., 
in October last, an Inter-Provincial organization was formed with the 
hope of making the institute work in the various provinces somewhat 
uniform and of introducing features of work which can be followed 
effectively in all the Provinces. 

The day is not far distant when we shall have in the Dominion of 
Canada organizations of women’s institutes reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, embracing active organizations in every Province. 


CONNECTING THE SCHOOL WITH THE FARM HOME.' 


A unique scheme for promoting more sympathetic and helpful 
relations between the rural school and the farm home is reported 
from Oregon. Credit for the project is due to L. R. Alderman, state 
superintendent of public instruction, who has outlined his plans as 
follows: 


That civilization is founded on the home all will agree. The school should be a 
real helper of the home. How can the school help the home? How can it help the 
home establish habits in the children of systematic performance of home duties, 
so that they will be efficient and joyful home helpers? One way is for the school 
to take into account home industrial work and honor it. It is my conviction, 
based upon careful and continuous observation, that the school can greatly increase 
the interest the child will take in home industrial work by making it a subject of 
consideration at school. A teacher talked of sewing, and the girls sewed. She 
talked of ironing, and they wanted to learn to iron neatly. She talked of working 
with tools, and both girls and boys made bird houses, kites, and other things of in- 
terest. A school garden was planned in a city, and one of the boys was employed 
to plow the land. Seventy-five children were watching for him to come with the 


1 Reprinted from U. S. Dept. Agr. Office Expt. Stas. Ann. Rpt. 1911. 
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team. At last he came driving around the corner. He could manage a team. He 
drove into the lot, and 150 eyes looked with admiration at the boy who could un- 
hitch from the sled and hitch on to the plow, and then as he, “man fashion” — 
lines over one shoulder and under one arm—drove the big team around the field, 
all could feel the children’s admiration for the boy who could do something worth 
while. I have seen a girl who could make good bread or set a table nicely get the 
real admiration of her schoolmates. 

The school can help make better home builders. It can help by industrial work 
done in the school, but as that is already receiving consideration by the press and 
in a few schools, I shall not in this short article treat of it. 

The plan I have in mind will cost no money, will take but little school time, 
and can be put into operation in every part of the State at once. It will create a 
demand for expert instruction later on. It is to give school credit for industrial 
work done at home. The mother and father are to be recognized as teachers, and 
the school-teacher put into the position of one who cares about the habits and 
tastes of the whole child. Then the teacher and the parents will have much in 
common. Every home has the equipment for industrial work and has somebody 
who uses it with more or less skill. 

The school has made so many demands on the home that the parents have, in 
some cases, felt that all the time of the child must be given to the school. But an 
important thing that the child needs along with school work is established habits of 
home-making, and these habits can come only from real home-making. What one 
does depends as much upon habit as upon knowledge. The criticism that is most 
often made upon industrial work at school is that it is so different from the work 
done at home that it does not put the child into that sympathetic relation with the 
home which, after all, is for him and the home the most important thing in the 
world. Juvenile institutions find that they must be careful not to institutionalize 
the child to the extent that he may not be contented ina real home. In my opinion 
it will be a great thing for the child to want to help his parents do the task that 
needs to be done and to want to do it in the best possible way. The reason that 
so many country boys are now the leading men of affairs is because early in life 
they had the responsibility of home thrust upon them. I am sure that the motto, 
“ Everybody helps,” is a good one. 

But one says, “ How can it be brought about? How can the school give credit 
for industrial work done at home?”’ This may be accomplished by printed slips 
asking the homes to take account of the work that the child does at home under 
the instruction of the home, and explaining that credit will be given this work on 
the school record. These slips must be prepared for children according to age so 
that the child will not be asked to do too much, for it must be clearly recognized 
that children must have time for real play. The required tasks must not be too 
arduous, yet they must be real tasks. They must not be tasks that will put extra 
work on parents except in the matter of instruction and observation. They may 
well call for the care of animals, and should include garden work for both boys and 
girls. Credit in school for home industrial work (with the parents’ consent) should 
count as much as any one study in school. 

To add interest to the work, exhibitions should be given at stated times, so that 
all may learn from each other and the best be the model for all. The school fairs 
in Yamhill, Polk, Benton, Lane, Wasco, and Crook Counties, together with the 
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school and home industrial work done at Eugene, have convinced me most thor- 
oughly that these plans are practicable, and that school work and home work, 
school play and home play, and love for parents and respect for teachers and fellow 
pupils can best be fostered by a more complete coéperation between school and 
home, so that the whole child is taken into account at all times. 


That the plan is practicable is indicated by a report made by A. I. 
O'Reilly, principal of the Spring Valley school, near Salem, Oregon. 
Under the home credit plan there in operation any pupils who desire 
to enter the contest may do so and compete for prizes, which, in this 
instance, include three $3 prizes and three $2 prizes which are placed 
in the bank to the account of the winners. 

The plan is to offer so many minutes’ credit for each little task 
which the pupils perform about the house. For example, if the boy 
or girl builds the fire at home in the morning he is given 5 minutes’ 
credit; milks a cow, 5 minutes for each cow; splits and carries in the 
wood, a 12-hour supply, 10 minutes; turns cream separator, 10 min- 
utes; cleans horses, 10 minutes for each horse; gathers the eggs, 10 
minutes; feeds chickens, cows, pigs, horses, 5 minutes for each kind 
of animal. For churning butter, ro minutes are allowed; making 
butter, 10 minutes; blacking stove, 10 minutes; making and baking 
bread, 1 hour; making biscuits, 10 minutes; preparing breakfast 
for family, 30 minutes; preparing supper, 30 minutes; washing and 
wiping dishes, 15 minutes for each meal; sweeping floor, 5 minutes 
for each floor; dusting furniture, 5 minutes for each room; scrubbing 
floor, 20 minutes for each room; making beds, 5 minutes a bed; sleep- 
ing in room with window open, 5 minutes; bathing, 30 minutes for 
each bath; and a number of other classes of work is included. 

The one who has the most minutes to his or her credit at the end 
of a specified time is awarded the prize. 


You can see that it is not my intention to give them full credit for the time 
necessarily spent in home work. I have learned that this world does not give us 
full credit for our time. Had I learned it when I was younger I believe I would be 
a better man to-day. I have explained and demonstrated this to my school, thus 
preparing them early to learn to give more than they get. The plan is an agree- 
ment between each pupil and me. If he fails to live up to his part of it he should 
learn that the violation of his agreement always works a hardship. Perhaps I 
am teaching some practical business law here. 

The plan of the awards starts them on a commercial future and has resulted in 
my having to tell them all about savings accounts. 

I have 33 pupils and receive 33 notes each morning from the parents. 








THE GRANGE AND HOME ECONOMICS. 


ELIzABETH H. PATTERSON. 


Chairman Home Economics Committee, National Grange. 


In November, 1912, the National Grange held its forty-sixth annual 
session in Spokane. This organization which has stood the test of 
time for nearly half a century is the only secret organization that 
admits women on an equal footing with the men and the only one that 
aims to train and educate its members to do better their daily work. 
Among the specific objects of the Order as set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Purposes are found the following: “To develop a better and 
higher manhood and womanhood among ourselves; to enhance the 
comforts and attractions of our homes, and to strengthen our attach- 
ments to our pursuits; “We especially advocate for our agricultural 
and industrial colleges that practical agriculture, domestic science, 
and all the arts which adorn the home, be taught in their courses of 
study.” These statements would not be unusual or remarkable if 
written today, but when we consider that this Declaration of Purposes 
was adopted in 1874 we at once see the great wisdom and broadmind- 
edness of Mr. O. H. Kelley and the other founders of the Order. To 
Miss Carrie Hall is due the credit for admitting women and placing 
the home and woman’s interests on an equal footing with the work of 
the farm. It would not be honest or just to claim that the Grange 
has always lived up to the high ideals set forth in the Declaration of 
Purposes. It was only after Ellen H. Richards had done her won- 
derful pioneer educative work that we find a sufficient number of 
men and women strongly enough imbued with the idea of improving 
the home by the aid of science to really crystallize this great idea 
into practical results. 

In order to understand how the Grange can do home economics 
work it is necessary to know something of its organization and work- 
ing. The unit of the organization is the local Subordinate Grange, 
meeting regularly either weekly, bi-weekly or monthly. These units 
combine to make the county group known as the Pomona Grange 
which meets quarterly. Again the units gather together in the state 
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organization which holds an annual meeting. The state masters 
and their wives compose the national organization. Therefore there 
is direct contact between the thousands of local organizations scattered 
throughout 30 states and the central national organization. 

The Grange thus becomes a great power in legislative matters. 
This power has always been exercised for legislation beneficial to 
the farm and the home. Members of the Grange have worked for 
all of the bills for vocational education, first the Davis-Dolliver bill, 
then later the Page-Wilson bill, and the bill for extension work in 
home economics and agriculture known as the Lever bill. Not only 
have members spoken before Senate and House Committees but 
strong pressure has been brought to bear on Congress by the patrons 
throughout the country. The Grange will not withdraw from this 
fight and will wage it until we have Federal aid for teaching agricul- 
ture and home economics in all the grade schools and high schools 
in the country, as well as good courses in the state agricultural col- 
leges and normal schools to prepare teachers for this work. 

At each meeting of the Subordinate and Pomona Granges there 
is an educational program arranged by the lecturer, including papers 
or lectures on agriculture, home economics or public questions. In 
the charge to the lecturer when he is installed is the following: “In 
selecting subjects, include the household and the home, as well as 
the farm and the field; for it is in the former that the rewards of labor 
upon the latter are fully enjoyed. A well ordered household is essen- 
tial to a happy home, and without a happy home no farm is fully a 
success.” Unfortunately for many years the Grange programs did 
not give to the women the best advanced thought in home economics 
to aid them in their work in the same way that it gave men the best 
thought in scientific agriculture. The women were not alive to their 
needs and did not demand it, but there has been an awakening during 
the past few years. Everywhere, all over the country, lecturers are 
placing on the programs topics that make for home improvement and 
the members are either studying to prepare papers themselves or they 
are bringing speakers from their state colleges or other experts to 
give them a lecture on some home topic. The National Lecturer has 
prepared a hand-book to aid Subordinate Lecturers and home eco- 
nomics subjects have received a large share of his attention in this 
publication. Many State Lecturers also have such hand-books for 
state work and in these home topics are generally given and home 
economics books recommended. 
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In addition to these helps the National Grange has a Home Eco- 
nomics Committee to help in creating an interest in scientific home 
study and to disseminate information and aid in this work. It also 
tries to keep informed of the status of work in different states. Five 
years ago the National Grange began systematically to try to create 
an interest in home economics by publishing in the National Grange 
Monthly a series of popular home economics papers. Many of these 
papers were written by acknowledged experts so that although they 
were popular in style the information was scientifically correct. 
They included articles on sanitation, health, dietetics and cooking. 
This series was continued for about three years and served its purpose 
in arousing recognition of the subject and enthusiasm for it. 

The Home Economics Committee of the National Grange outlined 
the home economics work of the Grange for the year 1913 and made 
various recommendations for state work. In regard to agricultural 
fairs the report says: 


The exhibits at agricultural fairs and expositions are intended not only to attract 
and interest, but to educate. This education is done not only by the excellent 
display and arrangement, but by the competition for prizes and by the intelligent 
judging. Men place products of their own skill in competition with others, always 
aiming toward the ideal, and these products are judged and scored by points. 
The judging of live stock, horticultural and agricultural exhibits, has become a 
business and the managements of fairs and expositions spend large amounts of 
money to have this work done by experts, often bringing them from long distances, 
even across the entire continent. 

The fair should aim to educate the woman for her work as the man is educated 
for his and thus improve home conditions as well as farm conditions. The woman’s 
department at fairs has not kept pace with the man’s. The exhibits are not gen- 
erally confined to products showing the home-maker’s skill, but often the grand- 
mother’s patchwork quilt, a product of bygone days, still holds a prominent place. 
Such an exhibit is of no value to the modern housewife. At many fairs women’s 
products are judged by the men who know nothing about the article in question, 
can not even tell the principles involved in the production or what constitutes the 
ideal. Canned fruit and vegetables are often judged from the appearance in the 
can, with no regard to quality and flavor. It is not uncommon to find fruit and 
vegetables only sterilized, looking well but having no practical value for the table, 
and yet being awarded the prize for appearance over something of practical 
value that does not make as good a show. 

Prof. J. B. S. Norton of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, a prom- 
inent member of the Grange in Maryland, who has had much experience in exhibits 
and the methods of judging, began an investigation of how the best-known agri- 
cultural fairs and expositions were judging canned fruit and vegetables. Twenty- 
eight fairs responded to his request for information. Out of these twenty-one re- 
ported that they had no regular method of judging. ~ Four said that the cans were 
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opened and tested, showing an attempt at careful judgment, and only three reported 
a regular method of scoring points. He says, “Only in a few cases are any methods 
of scoring used on canned fruits in the larger exhibition fairs, etc., and rarely is 
there any time for it, but if such exhibits are to have any real value to the exhibitors 
or the public, some intelligent methods of scoring must be used. A few domestic 
science experts and others have devised score cards for fruit products and while 
some of them are very good it would be hard to imagine a greater dissimilarity in 
both points and values than they possess.”’ 

There should be some standardizing of these methods of scoring. We recom- 
mend that the National Grange Home Economics Committee ask the American 
Home Economics Association to codperate in this work by appointing a committee 
to standardize score cards for exhibits in cooking, preserving and needlework. 
We also recommend that each State Grange use its influence to have such standard- 
ized score cards used in judging women’s exhibits at the fairs in its state.” 


The National Grange recommended that each State Master be 
requested to present the matter of the Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
Fund to his State Grange and ask that it contribute something to 
this fund. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The State Grange can aid home economics work in its state in the following 
ways: 

Arrange to have speakers at the State, Pomona and Subordinate meetings who 
will awaken interest in the importance of home economics. At most of our state 
colleges are men and women who are prepared to give help along these lines and 
would be giad to come to speak and thus get in closer touch with the Grange. In 
addition to these there are many good speakers, not connected with the state 
institutions, who are interested in rural work who would be glad to talk on subjects 
pertaining to the home. Your state board of health will probably coéperate with 
you willingly to furnish instructive speakers on sanitary and health subjects. The 
American Medical Association has started a council on Health and Public Instruc- 
tion with a secretary in each state. They will send speakers on health subjects 
free to meetings. A list of speakers with subjects and when and how to secure 
them can be obtained from the American Medical Association, 535 Dearborn 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

In this connection, it is recommended that each State Grange Home Economics 
Committee or Committee on Education prepare a list of speakers of the state 
with their charges. These could be exchanged with nearby states when desired. 
The state lecturer can aid by including home economics topics on the programs he 
outlines. At least one topic on the home could be given each month. 

These topics should be chosen with an idea of encouraging study on the question. 
Books of reference should be mentioned. Subordinate Granges that have libra- 
ries and State Granges that have traveling libraries should include a good selection 
of books touching on all home economics questions and also all government and 
state bulletins on home subjects. 
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Get in closer touch with your state college home economics department, first 
by becoming acquainted with the professors, then by interesting them to become 
members of the Grange and show them how such a step would be of mutual bene- 
fit. When your college gives a week’s short course in economics or has a farmers’ 
week help to advertise it and urge the members of the Grange to attend. Each 
Subordinate Grange could well afford to send a delegate for such a course. The 
information thus gained by an intelligent woman would be brought back to the 
Grange and be fruit for thought and consideration for the whole year. Some 
Granges are giving scholarships at their state colleges for both regular and short 
courses. This is a good plan and productive of good not only to the recipient but 
to the whole Grange. If your college is not doing much for the farm woman, urge 
them to gradually adopt the methods and work found successful in other states. 

Demand that the fairs in your state adopt better methods for judging women’s 
exhibits as suggested before in this report. 

Assist your college, station and extension department to get increased appropria- 
tions from your legislatures for doing work for the women as well as for the men. 
And finally make a supreme effort to help push a bill for vocational education 
through the next Congress. 


NATIONAL GRANGE ACTIVITIES. 


After considering the suggestions made by the different states as mentioned be- 
fore in this report, we recommend that the National Grange Home Economics 
Committee codperate with the State Grange in preparing lists of available speakers 
on home economics subjects. 

That it prepare for publication a leaflet giving a list of good reference books 
on home economics subjects. 

That with the help of some of the college home economics departments, it pre- 
pare a year’s outline of study in home economics. 


The National Grange Home Economics Committee of 1913 is 
again at work. We are preparing the list of reference books on home 
economics subjects and we hope to influence state circulating libraries 
to include these books. The question of standardizing score cards 
has been taken up with the American Home Economics Association 
and work has been started on the year’s outline of study. 














THE HOME ENVIRONMENT AS AFFECTING THE 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL GROWTH OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN.' 


SARA MovuttHrop HOLBROOK. 


This study was undertaken in an effort to determine the home 
conditions and their influence upon the physical and mental growth 
of a group of public school children. Of the 580 children studied, 
the answers from 22 were not sufficiently full and accurate, so these 
studies are based upon the answers of the remaining 558 children. 
These have been divided into eight groups as follows: 

Jewish girls, 175; Italian girls, 58; American girls, 38. Mixed group, 
girls: Negro, 4; Irish, 4; Scotch, 1; French, 2; Swedish, 3; Danish, 1; 
German, 7; Hungarian, 1; total, 23. Total of all, 292. 

Jewish boys, 152; Italian boys, 54; American boys, 36. Mixed 
group, boys; Negro, 5; Irish, 2; English, 1; French, 1; Swedish, 3; 
Danish, 4; German, 8; total, 24. Total of all, 266. 

The children were weighed and measured at school, and their 
scholarship, age, and health records obtained from school reports. 
Other facts were obtained from the answers to the following questions: 

(1) What do you have for breakfast? Dinner? Supper? 

(2) What time do you eat breakfast? Dinner? Supper? 

(3) Do you sit down at the table for meals, and about how long 
do you take for each meal? 

(4) Are you allowed to eat candy, peanuts, etc., between meals? 

(5) What food do you like best? 

(6) Is there any common food that you very much dislike? 

(7) Do you know what makes you dislike it? 

(8) Has your mother tried to have you like it; and how? 

(9) Do you like to try new foods? 

(10) Do you often have headaches? 

(11) Do you often have the stomachache? 

(12) What is your general health? 

(13) How many are in your family? 

(14) How many boarders? 


,' From a thesis presented to the faculty of the Hartford (Conn.) School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 
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(15) How many rooms have you? 

(16) How many windows in your bedroom, and do the windows 
open on a court, or on the street? 

(17) Do you have your bedroom windows open at night? 

(18) Do you air the house each day? 

(19) At what hour do you go to bed, and at what hour do you 
get up? 

(20) Do you have a weekly tub-bath? 

Teachers filled in the answers for children who could not write 
English. Comparison was made of the answers from children of the 
same family, and the statements of the children were verified, when- 
ever possible, by questioning the parents. Most of the American 
children were from the poorer and more ignorant families, hence the 
data cannot be considered as typical of the American child, but only 
of those living in the tenement sections of our cities. 

The families included from 2 to 14 members, the American and 
mixed groups averaging 5, the Jewish 6, and the Italians 7. The 
percentage of families taking boarders was 10 per cent in the American 
families, 25 per cent in the Jewish, 36.5 per cent in the Italian, and 
40 per cent in the mixed group. The average number of rooms per 
family among the Italians was 4, among the Jewish 5, among the 
American 5, and among the mixed group 6.8. A Danish family had 
60 boarders in 13 rooms. 

In a few Italian and Jewish families bedrooms without windows 
were reported. About half the windows opened on courts, small 
yards, or “gang-ways,”” Less than a quarter of the Americans and 
a little more than a quarter of the Jews, sleep without opening their 
windows at night, as do about a third of the mixed group and almost 
a half of the Italians. Many of those who opened windows at night 
had them open only an inch or two. With four or more occupying a 
room of small size the supply of fresh air would be quite inadequate 
even if the window were open wide. “It is found that an adult at 
rest needs about 3000 cubic feet of air per hour, that the functions 
of the body may continue. Children and the sick need more than 
this. Thus a room 18 feet by 18 feet by 9 feet would furnish the 
required air for one person for one hour without ventilation. At the 
end of the hour, the entire contents would need to be changed.? 

Comparison of these figures with actual conditions in many homes 
makes evident at least one reason for the fact that so many children 


? Household Hygiene, by S. Maria Elliott, p. 36. 
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have listless faces and do not desire any breakfast. It is very difficult 
to convince some mothers of the harmlessness of fresh air. One 
mother in discussing her little boy’s frequent colds said, “It is cer- 
tainly not my fault, for I never have the window open at night, and 
I have even put his cot in a closet which runs under the stairs and 
I shut the door almost close.” Less than one-sixth of the Jews and 
Italians, and one-twelfth of the Americans and of the mixed group 
fail to air their home by day, but it is doubtful if this airing is done 
at all thoroughly. 

There is practically no difference between the bedtime of the boys 
and girls, but the boys rise earlier than the girls. The average time 
devoted to sleep is from nine to ten hours, though many get far less. 
Jewish children appear to get the most and the Italian children the 
least sleep. 

Only 5 per cent of the American girls and 11 per cent of the American 
boys confessed to not having weekly baths. All the girls of the mixed 
group reported weekly baths, but 12 per cent of the boys of this group 
did not. In the Jewish group, 19 per cent of the boys and 26 per 
cent of the girls could not report a weekly bath, although some said, 
“Yes, in summer, but never in the winter.” Conditions in this respect 
were found worst among the Italians, only 52 per cent of the girls 
and 31 per cent of the boys reporting weekly baths. Two said they 
had never had one, and another said only when he came to America. 
The child is not wholly to blame for this lack of cleanliness. Lawrence 
Veiller, who is familiar with tenement conditions, says: “To bathe in 
a tenement where a family of six occupy three rooms, often involves 
the sacrifice of privacy and decency, which are quite as important 
to social betterment as cleanliness.’’ 

Having discussed the home conditions of the children, the next con- 
sideration is their diet. The amount and kinds of food required 
depend largely on age and condition of life. The digestive organs of 
a child are very delicate, and during early life especial care should be 
taken in the matter of food. The period of life from eight to fifteen 
years is one of growth. Much more time is spent indoors than pre- 
vious to the beginning of attendance at school. 

Children show a marked desire for sweets, and this desire is much 
better satisfied by eating dates, raisins and dried fruits, than by eating 
candy or even cake. The child of the tenement frequently consumes 
large quantities of cheap, highly colored candy, which is not only 


* Civics and Health, Wm. H. Allen, p. 9. 
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impure, but which has often been exposed to dust and dirt. An 
aversion to fat meats is common with children, and in such cases 
fats from other sources should be substituted. In general, children’s 
preferences in the matter of diet should be considered and wholesome 
food which will be agreeable to them should be supplied in sufficient 
quantities. 

Italian and Jewish families appear to suffer most from irregularity 
in meal time, some of the children who sell papers not eating supper 
until nine or ten o’clock. A considerable portion do not sit down to 
meals, 6 per cent of the Italians, 4.5 per cent of the mixed group, 
4 per cent of the Jewish, and 2 per cent of the American children 
getting only what a little Danish boy called “a handover meal.” 

Where the children are supposed to sit at table the conditions are 
often such as to produce an aversion to food. One mother, referring 
to her child who was far from well said, “She don’t want nothings I 
fix; she so fussy.” One day at noon the family of five were found 
grouped about a table in a room with no window open. A dish of 
stew stood upon the table, and the members of the family took what 
they desired from this dish with their fingers, sharing with a large 
cat which was seated on the dirty table! 

While the time devoted to a meal varied from two to sixty minutes, 
the great majority could say as did one child, “I am a quick eater.”’ 
In most cases, probably insufficient time is spent at meals to permit 
of proper mastication. 

From 47 per cent to 83 per cent of the children said that they are 
allowed to eat candy and peanuts between meals. The Jewish mothers 
appear to be the most careful, or rather the least careless, in the matter 
of their children’s diet. 

The proportion of children who have not more than two articles 
at each meal was from 17 per cent to 64.5 per cent. While this would 
not, in itself, be conclusive evidence that they were poorly nourished, 
a consideration of the dietary discloses a deficiency of protein, the 
body-building food material, in many cases. Of the Italian children, 
only one-half have more than two articles for supper, and less than 
50 per cent of the boys and about 70 per cent of the girls report foods 
rich in protein for any meal. 

Three things influence children in trying new foods: the odor, the 
appearance, and the impulse of imitation. This last is frequently 
evidenced by their teasing for a taste of something that older people 
are eating, and in their desire to overcome a dislike for some article 
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of food. Over 75 per cent of the children reported liking to try new 
foods, those of the mixed group being most hesitant about it. 

In answer to the question as to the favorite food, the great majority 
expressed a preference for meat. With the Jewish children however 
meat holds second place, fruit being preferred to it, while their third 
choice is eggs. Fruit and vegetables‘ are close rivals to meat with 
all. A great variety of foods is named, many Americans giving cake 
or pie, and many Italians voting for macaroni. 

In the foods which are disliked, no such uniformity in taste is 
shown. Meat is most frequently mentioned by the Jewish children 
as the food to which they have the greatest aversion, while the Italians 
named cabbage and macaroni.’ Only about a third of the children 
could give any reason for their aversions, the majority mentioning the 
taste, and a smaller number the appearance. Less than one-half the 
mothers have tried to have their children overcome these dislikes, the 
American mothers and those in the mixed group seeming the most 
indifferent. Many of the mothers have coaxed or punished, or have 
refused to give any other food. Several of the Italian mothers try 
by putting the food on a clean plate or one that is pretty. Many 
children, especially the Jewish, are bribed with pennies. 

Because no glaring physical trouble has been discovered by the 
teachers of these children, none of them has been examined at school 
beyond taking the eye test and being questioned as to the frequency of 
headaches and stomachaches. The figures as to ear, tonsil, and ade- 
noid troubles are far from complete therefore, but even so, there is a 
large percentage of children who are suffering from these troubles. 
More than a quarter of all the girls, except the American, have eye 
trouble. On the whole the record of the boys is better. The Ameri- 
cans show a much better physical condition than the other nationalities. 
From 30 per cent to 58 per cent of the children complain of headache 
and stomachache. The Americans have the lowest percentage of dis- 
eased children. 


‘ Potatoes were mentioned more often than any one vegetable. I do not feel 
prepared to say, from my study of these children, that children like vegetables. 
These children are so very limited in their dietaries that they have comparatively 
little chance to test various vegetables, and when they do eat them they are served 
in the simplest manner.—AUTHOR. 

5 These were the only two articles mentioned by any number. A large number 
could not give any answer. Perhaps the reason for this aversion is due to the 
fact that the Italians eat so much macaroni.—AUTHOR. 
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The girls of the mixed group are tallest and heaviest, the Italian 
girls the lightest, and the American and Jewish girls a little heavier 
than the Italian. The girls of these three groups average the same 
in height. The average of weight and height of the boys’ groups 
parallel each other, with the Americans first and the Italians last. 

Although many of the older children are in the Jewish and mixed 
groups, the average age in these groups is lower than that of the 
other groups in the case of the boys, and as low in the case of the 
girls. Since many of the foreign children have to learn our language 
after entering the public school, the American children might be 
expected to be ahead of children of the same age of other groups in 
scholarship. The American boys do average youngest for a given 
grade, but the American girls average oldest. The Italian and Jewish 
girls average the same, and the girls of the mixed group the youngest. 
The boys of the mixed group and the Jewish boys show about the 
same average, but the Italian boys average quite a little older. 

In determining scholarship, both standing in the grade and grading 
according to age were considered. Dr. Ayers® gives a table of normal 
ages of children in the grades which he says “has been accepted by 
common consent as the normal ages for these grades by nearly all 
the schoolmen who have interested themselves in the problem.” The 
following is his table: 


Normal ages of children in the grades. 


years 
EE ivhici date cence ades kee kane k eee bale weewe Cee 6to 8 
piri cn cons kebkwddedeeeybebenenericanenne 7to 9 
eed Koc ecaeseehantonyeatens baaesece 8 to 10 
Til ncbdndt Ridebsehdsbabnbnesddebieseonncnes 9g tom 
Ts tina d ceheshsecenuakedasdseuberatereed. sen 10 to 12 
ced beseadeheeneek ss se eeeseeteneessanee 11 to 13 
nh ink on cick seuneewencebeeneemaetnneyseneber 12 to 14 
EE ddd cibinchs dnp heededendensnadekpeewaseeany 13 tors 


Judged by this standard, a very large proportion is below normal; 
many are several years below. 

Only among the Jewish children were any found above grade. The 
American had the largest proportion up to normal grade, but the 
Jewish ranked well in comparison. The Italian and mixed groups 
had the smallest proportion up to normal grade. 

In scholarship in his grade the Jewish boy leads with the largest 
percentages of “Excellent,” “Very good,” and “Good,” and none 
was marked “Very poor.” A small number were marked “Poor” 


* Laggards in Our Schools, p. 38. 
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and a somewhat larger number were marked “Fair.” The proportion 
of Jewish boys receiving above “Fair” was 55.7 per cent, of the 
American boys 46.1 per cent, of the mixed group 34.5 per cent, and 
of the Italians 32.9 per cent. The Jewish girls stand at the head in 
scholarship with 55.3 per cent above “Fair,” while equivalent stand- 
ing was attained by only 36.1 per cent of the mixed group, 33 per cent 
of the Americans, and 23 per cent of the Italians. 

These studies appear to indicate that, all things considered, the 
Jewish children have the most favorable home conditions, and the 
Italians the poorest. The American child is second in this respect, 
and the child of the mixed group third. The Jewish child seems to 
have the most nourishing food and the greatest variety. Yet the 
Jewish child does not rank as well as the American or the Italian in 
the health record, except as to stomachache and headache, and here 
he stands best. The Jewish children are generally heavier and taller 
than the Italian of the same age. As might be expected, the Jewish 
child excels in scholarship, but on account of lack of knowledge of 
our language is often found below grade. The fact that so many 
of these children are below grade suggests that there must be some 
reason other than the difficulty of our language, for among the Ameri- 
can children studied, only about 50 per cent are up to normal grade. 

The children studied are comparatively few in number and not 
from the very poorest homes, but they present a view of the situation, 
and show the need for better conditions, a need every year growing 
greater as immigration from every land crowds our country. The 
poorly nourished boys and possibly the girls of today will be the 
voters of tomorrow. This crying need cannot be neglected. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE MODERN DOMESTIC ART 
MOVEMENT. 


C. F. LANGWORTHY. 


The Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, with its exhibits of 
household furnishings, etc., and its historical collections showing the 
wearing apparel, decorations, and ornaments of earlier times, was 
apparently the direct cause of a revival of interest in household deco- 
ration, needlework, and other similar household arts. This revival 
was one of the factors which has been important in firmly establishing 
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domestic art as a branch of home economics and stimulating the 
present interest in it. 

Not long after the Centennial the Society of Decorative Art of New 
York was founded with the Art Interchange as its organ. Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and others, through the work of the 
Society, the columns of this journal, and in other ways, tried to arouse 
a new interest in house decoration and household industries and to 
direct the new movement along rational lines. 

Mrs. Harrison’s articles contributed to the first volume of the Art 
Interchange were later republished with additions to the text and with 
illustrations, in a volume entitled Woman’s Handiwork (The Woman’s 
Book, 1894, vol. 2, pp. 217-274). The subjects covered in this volume 
are decorative art, appropriateness, color, design, invention of sub- 
jects, conventional representation, imitative representation, art in the 
house, couching or laid work, feather-stitch, stem-stitch, drawn work, 
point and pillow laces, walls, furniture, and china. Other papers 
included in this edition are: ‘The Home Grounds,” by Samuel Parsons, 
Jr.; “The Flower Garden,” by John N. Gerard; “House Building,” 
by Helen Churchill Candee; “House Decoration and Furnishing,”’ 
by Mary Gay Humphreys; “Women’s Opportunities in Town and 
Country,” by Mary Cadwalader Jones; and “Supplementary Infor- 
mation,” by various writers. 

The Society of Decorative Art, through its journal, the Art Inter- 
change, with its articles and its columns for questions and answers, 
did much to mold public taste and to popularize the esthetics of 
house furnishing and decoration. 

It would be well worth while for the bibliographer of domestic art 
to examine the earlier volumes of the Art Interchange issued while 
it was still the organ of the Society of Decorative Art for data 
regarding the earlier years and growth of the present domestic art 


movement. 
































TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS FOR TRADE WORK. 


MERIEL W. WILLARD. 


Not many years ago the college preparatory course was all that 
seemed needed in a high school for girls. Teaching was a suitable 
vocation for a girl who had the brains, the time, and the money to 
carry her through college. To enter college she must have a high 
school course planned for that particular end. As the entrance 
requirements for the girls were practically the same as for the boys, 
the high school studies were in most respects the same. If a girl 
did not intend to go to college, she must, nevertheless, follow the 
course marked out. She might shift a few subjects from one year 
to another, have more or less science, or more or less language work, 
but in the main little choice was allowed. If the intellectual food 
did not suit the needs of all the food was not changed. The pupils 
might readjust their interests or leave school but the course of study 
was inflexible. 

Several years ago, however, began a revolution in the high school 
ideals. Superintendent Maxwell said recently, “The great end and 
aim of all public education is to develop useful citizens.” The 
field, too, has widened. Where hundreds of girls formerly went to 
high school there are now thousands; where only the selected few 
entered, and to a large extent finished the four years, now all sorts 
and conditions come, but only about one-half remain for the four 
years. These girls move like a great army from elementary school 
to the next step in life preparation—the new high school. The laws 
are so made that they all must attend, if only for a few weeks, until 
they have days enough to their credit to secure working papers. 

Girls in a city high school represent all types of girlhood—the 
bright, the dull; the strong, the weak; the pretty, the plain; the girl 
from the sheltered home of culture and peace, the girl from the 
crowded tenement who has no help, no quiet, not even a place to 
keep her school books; the girl who has time and money, and the 
girl who feels the pressure of want and who has only the shortest 
possible time to prepare for her vocation. 
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What can the schools do to meet and supply all these needs? Girls 
as wage-earners are factors in our city life and are easily induced to 
leave school. There are far too many unskilled workers in the ener- 
vating trades; girls should be kept in school and away from this 
kind of work. Many families must have the help of the sixteen-year- 
old girl and she should be prepared for her work, for the cares of life 
settle upon the young shoulders all too soon. All these girls have a 
right to their girlhood—they all have a right to the best and happiest 
three or four years that the schools can give. 

Many school systems are trying to solve this problem of modern 
education. In some cities there are specialized schools of various 
kinds and the pupils are classified or segregated as they choose which 
school to attend. Other cities have the composite type, in which may 
be found all kinds of work. Other cities still have only the conven- 
tional academic or classical high schools. New York City has prac- 
tically all kinds—academic, manual training, commercial and trade, 
and what is of especial interest just now, the Washington Irving 
High School, a composite high school for girls. This school attracts 
all types of girls from all parts of the great city. There are now 
over 5000 girls on its register. The view-point of these girls is 
naturally varied. The educational needs are almost as different as 
the types of the girls. They must either have careful guidance 
upon entering, or the first choice should be so general that change is 
easy if a girl slips into the wrong place. 

The ideal of the Washington Irving High School is rather unusual, 
for the intelligent and efficient development of every girl is consid- 
ered far more important than the attainment of high scholarship 
marks by the selected few. That teacher is called skillful who brings 
her entire class up to passing in any given subject, not through neglect- 
ing the super normal, but because every pupil is fairly worked with, 
talked to, helped, above all encouraged. Homes are visited and many 
a girl has another chance because conditions are understood. It 
means something for a girl to be early every day if she has to dress 
little brothers and sisters and take them to school before starting 
herself. More sympathy is felt for poor work in English if it is 
known that English is never spoken in the home. 

The ability to play as well as the ability to work is one of the 
habits that this school tries to develop. The capacity for true enjoy- 
ment is limited in many girls, and city girls do not know how to play 
in groups. Pleasures in the city are apt to become passive, for the 
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average girl prefers going to the theatre to swimming or skating, 
and the dance halls and the cheap moving picture shows are near at 
hand. The school that stands for social service must compete with 
the crude pleasures of the street, and the school that keeps its pupils 
- these days must offer attractions that arouse and interest, attractions 
that develop the taste for wholesome pleasure, a taste that once 
acquired is a life long blessing. To this end the girls in the Washington 
Irving High School dance and sing, they play basket ball and learn to 
swim, they have clubs and class parties, they dramatize plays and give 
them to appreciative audiences. Any girl who is a good story-teller 
or a writer finds her talent strengthened by much practice. Joy, 
which is a natural heritage to girls in the country town, is unknown in 
the life of most city school girls. To supply this need and to unify 
this enormous group of girls, there are every term—sometimes oftener 
—“ Get-together-parties,” where the entire school stops its usual work 
and everyone assists in making the good time. Each group has some 
share in the big show. It is a wonderful sight to watch 5000 girls, each 
° one a part of a great play or game; the dramatic instinct is strong 
in the New York girl of today, and a “ Vision of Truth” is well worth 
seeing. At one of these parties, one feels the same fusing of elements 
that is often felt in small towns when some public demonstration 
7 brings everyone in touch with his neighbor, but which is rarely felt in 
a great city, particularly among girls. This habit of play! Everyone 
needs to acquire it and to see the bright side of things. Teachers as 
well as trade workers are often inclined to add up their burdens and 
utter complaints instead of finding something to be glad about. 

The treasures of the city are also made real; and frequent excursions 
are taken by all departments. Is there a particular exhibit in any 
gallery, many classes see it. Is there some special work shown in 
another school or college, interested pupils go, and later discuss and 
write about it. The regular art galleries and museums are places 
. that over-awe a little girl who has never been north of 14th Street. 
But frequent visits make it a simple and natural thing to spend a 
free hour or two seeing world-famous works of art or the wonders of 
science. The zeal the average adult shows in sightseeing in a foreign 
city, compared to her lack of interest or knowledge of the beauties 
of her own city, is a striking illustration of the need of this kind of 
education. 

The developing and training of leaders is another aim of this school. 
This is noticeable at all gatherings, the pupils conduct everything, 
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assemblies are like clubs. Parliamentary law will be an easy problem 
for any Washington Irving High School girl when she is a club officer. 
This is fine training for industrial leaders, for girls accustomed to 
command and lead in school will make good workers and dependable 
directors when they find themselves in the business world. Like any 
group of society, school girls may be classified as lifters and leaners. 
The proportion of lifters in this school is fairly high. 

The work of the Washington Irving High School is as varied as its 
social activities. Its ideal is to be truly composite—a complete 
school; one so well equipped and so elastic in its structure that any 
girl may by conscious or perhaps unconscious selection find her place 
—the particular environment that shall help her to grow to be her 
best self. 

When the twelve or fifteen hundred girls, fresh from elementary 
school, register at the beginning of every term, one wonders where so 
many girls come from and what they will all be a little later. The 
first year offers them a choice of a three or a four years’ course— 
the one leading to the technical diploma, the other to the regular 
high school diploma. In either, the work of the first year is more or 
less uniform, and at the end of the year it is easy to make a change 
from one to the other. 

Pupils who elect the academic course, as about one-fourth do, have 
practically chosen their vocation, they usually come to high school 
with this decision made, and they all wish to be teachers and have 
before them the regular college preparatory work. The girls in the 
three years’ course do not make their electives until the end of the 
first year, by this time they have found themselves and know what 
they want to do. The older girls in the several departments meet 
and talk to the younger girls about their work. An assembly is given 
by each department, the work is shown, and the course of study 
described. Graduates who are working in offices and shops come back 
and relate their experiences, the wages they receive, the hours they 
work, etc. The 1B girls hear about art, dressmaking, library train- 
ing, commercial openings, and they are then quite ready to make their 
decisions. It is usually found that the commercial group is by far 
the largest, for New York is a commercial city, and there seems to be 
an endless number of positions for girls trained in public and private 
schools. The ease in securing positions and becoming immediate wage 
earners is a strong factor in the popularity of this department. 
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The art course attracts many fine girls. They should naturally 
have some talent in their specialty and they also need to come from 
homes where the financial pressure is not too great. The road to 
“art” is long and the young worker is not always paid high wages. 
The work of this department is varied, and as a girl shows aptitude, 
she is allowed to specialize in certain lines. Costume illustration is 
a strong feature, and good positions are secured by the exceptional 
girls. ‘General Art” covers a wide field; it requires great power of 
application and real skill must be attained, for the school standard 
should be on a par with the trade standard. 

To the sewing and dressmaking come a large number of girls. It 
is a fair statement that some of the best and some of the poorest 
material in the entire school deliberately choose this department, or 
drift or drop back into it for one more trial in high school. Every 
class is a sociological problem, and several nationalities will be found in 
each group. The Italian girls usually elect sewing; so do many of 
the Irish and German girls; while almost all the colored girls in the 
school are found here. From the start about one-half intend to be 
workers in the dressmaking and allied trades, although a fair propor- 
tion take the work because they want it for home use; others because 
the manual work is easy for them, and a few because the pretty 
clothes that are made attract them and appeal to their girlish vanity; 
a curious mixture of motives; but whatever the motive, they are 
interested and held in school. They develop and change in a 
remarkable way and a large percentage remains to graduate. 

The school, with its many-sided interests and different phases of 
work, is a true democracy, there is no feeling of caste. Every girl 
stands or falls through her own personality, never because she belongs 
to one department or another. Initiative is found as often in a sewing 
as in a Latin class; a play comes as naturally from an art student 
as from an academic special. When the graduates come back they 
bring stories of success from college or shop; and what is perhaps the 
best proof of appreciation and loyalty, send all their young sisters 
to receive the same life preparation. 














RELATION BETWEEN OCCUPATION AND CRIMINALITY 
OF WOMEN: A SUMMARY. 


MARGUERITE B. LAKE. 


The report on the Relation Between Occupation and Criminality of 
Women,' being volume 15 of the Report on Condition of Women and 
Child Wage Earners in the United States, recently published by the 
Commissioner of Labor, and prepared by Mary Conyngton, takes up 
in detail many questions which have been asked repeatedly during 
the past thirty or forty years. How has the change in modern indus- 
trial conditions affected the character of the women entering the 
business world? Has it increased the amount of criminality among 
women? What effect has the occupation upon the morals of women? 
How does the morality of women today compare with that of thirty 
years ago? In this report Miss Conyngton answers these questions 
from careful investigations of the records of reformatories, jails, and 
police courts in six states of the Union which have been greatly affected 
by the entrance of women into industrial life. Although it is recog- 
nized that probably only one-third of the crime committed in any 
community becomes known and is punished, yet these records show 
unmistakably the tendency of the various classes toward disregard of 
the law. “Given persons of approximately the same class, if we find 
that out of roo following one pursuit 20 are in jail or prison, while 
of 100 following another occupation only 5 are under sentence, there 
is certainly ground for considering that the first pursuit needs looking 
into.” 

As regards the education of the 3229 offenders examined, it is inter- 
esting to note that the woman of any education was a rarity, that 
not one college graduate or college student was among the number, 
only two or three of the entire number had attended a normal school 
or business college, a small number had been to high school, and a 
few had received a grammar school education. The majority are 
untrained and unintelligent. The records of the 3229 offenders were 
examined in regard to occupation, conjugal condition, literacy, nativ- 

'Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage-Earners in the United 
States. In 19 Volumes. Volume 15: Relation Between Occupation and Crimi- 
nality of Women. Prepared under the direction of Chas. P. Neill, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, by Mary Conyngton. 
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ity, and earliest occupation and occupation at time of arrest, so that 
the report is very full for the states and communities examined. In 
a table comparing the occupations of the offenders: “It is at once 
apparent that by far the largest proportion of offenders comes from 
the group engaged in domestic and personal service, and that the 
only subdivision under this general head furnishing more than its 
proportionate share of misdemeanants or criminals is that of servants 
and waiters.”” These workers, although they constitute only 24.1 per 
cent of the breadwinners, furnish 70.3 per cent of the offenders, 
nearly three times their proper share. 

These figures are striking when compared with the proportion of 
women engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits which 
“group includes all the mill and factory hands, the garment and 
flower makers, the workers in fur and feathers, all the overworked 
and underpaid members of the sweated trades. It contains 24.8 per 
cent of all female workers over sixteen, or just a trifle more than 
are engaged as servants and waiters, yet it furnishes but 16.67 per 
cent of the offenders, against 70.34 per cent from the group of 
servants and waitresses. That is, with practically the same number 
in each group, the servants and waitresses furnish more than four 
times as many offenders as those engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. 

‘The women engaged in trade and transportation make an even bet- 
ter showing than their sisters of the factories and the mills. 

Here, too, is found the largest proportion of young women between 
sixteen and twenty-four, the age when the character is forming 
and when a girl might be expected to yield most easily to adverse 
influences, the crime age, according to some authorities. 
Yet these workers furnish to the whole group of offenders studied 
only one-third of their proportionate representation, And this fact 
becomes the more striking when it is remembered that the investi- 
gation was carried on chiefly in industrial centers, where workers of 
this kind are most numerous and where their temptations are greatest. 
Telephone and telegraph operators give about one-half 
of their proportion.” 

Since this investigation was confined to limited areas where local 
conditions might easily modify results several cities were studied 
carefully—Cleveland, O., Rochester, N. Y., and Paterson, N. J. 

Of Paterson, N. J., a city of large silk manufactures, an industry 
peculiarly adapted to women, Miss Conyngton says: “It is to say the 
least unexpected that in this mill town, where those engaged in domestic 
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and personal service form only 17.8 per cent of the working female 
population they should furnish over 60 per cent of this group of 
offenders, which is considerably over three times their proportion. 
Among the group of servants and waitresses, the situation is still 
more marked; although they form practically but one-tenth of the 
working female population, they furnish about six-tenths of the offend- 
ers having gainful occupations. . . . . The great disproportion 
of servants and waitresses does not seem explicable on grounds of 
nationality or race; nor does the age composition of the two groups 
afford an explanation of the difference, since among the servants 
only 44.7 per cent are between sixteen and twenty-four, while among 
the silk-mill operatives 63.4 per cent are in this age period.” The 
two other cities give about the same figures, those being engaged in 
domestic service and as waitresses furnishing more than 85 per cent 
of the offenders. 

Massachusetts, as one of the leading manufacturing states, was 
studied with the same view. Here those engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits furnish about two-thirds of their propor- 
tionate number, the textile workers not their full proportion, while 
dressmakers, milliners, and seamstresses give only about one-seventh 
of their numerical representation; those in trade and transportation, 
one-sixth, saleswomen, one-third. ‘Among those engaged in domestic 
and personal service, the ratios do not differ widely from those found 
in the general table. Constituting 32.9 per cent of the women gain- 
fully employed, they furnish 67.2 per cent of the group of offenders, 
or something over twice their proportionate number. The great 
majority of these wrongdoers come from the servants and waitresses, 
who form a trifle over one-fifth of the gainfully employed women, 
but furnish three-fifths of the misdemeanants and criminals. While 
nearly 60,000 women employed in the textile mills furnish only 16.4 
per cent of these offenders, nearly 70,000 engaged as servants and 
waitresses give 60.1 per cent. Those engaged in trade and transpor- 
tation are nearly two-thirds as many as the servants and waitresses, 
yet they furnish only one-twenty-ninth as many offenders.” 

* * * * 

“The statistics discussed show that by far the greater number of 
women gainfully employed who had reached the prisons and peniten- 
tiaries came there from the pursuits which have for generations been 
recognized as peculiarly woman’s work, and that the newer industries 
opened to them in the last thirty years furnish very much less than 
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their proportion. Wherever the occupational distribution of these 
offenders is studied, whether as an undivided group, in single cities, 
under varying industrial conditions, or in one of the largest manufac- 
turing states of the Union, the general situation is found to be the 
same; the wage-earning domestic pursuits give far more, the manu- 
facturing and commercial pursuits far less, than their proportion of 
offenders. From place to place the proportions vary slightly, but the 
fact remains unchanged.” 

And again: “Up to this point it has been found that wherever the 
facts concerning the occupations of female offenders could be obtained 
by far the larger number, both absolutely and relatively, have come 
from the traditional pursuits of womankind. The import of the 
figures seems unmistakable, and while the number studied is not large 
it gains in importance from the fact that the localities considered are 
those in which the newer industries open to women are most promi- 
nent. . . . . So far as statistics indicate, it may be considered 
certain that if there has been any proportionate increase in the amount 
of criminality among women since the opening up of these newer 
occupations it is not due to the occupations. The prison population 
is not recruited from the ranks of the saleswomen, the clerks and 
stenographers, the packers and shippers, and telephone and telegraph 
operators who have increased so rapidly within the last few decades.” 

The testimony of officials was also taken in regard to the type of 
offenders. “At every prison, workhouse, and reformatory where in- 
vestigations were made, careful inquiry was made for the women in 
the newer occupations, the saleswomen, the clerks, stenographers and 
bookkeepers, but the reply invariably was that such women did not 
come to such places. In a few of the factory towns there was a 
variation in the reply. ‘We get mostly the girls from the unskilled 
branches of mill or factory work,’ would be the answer. ‘We have 
some skilled workers, spinners and weavers, but they are mostly older 
women who have married and brought up children, and have begun 
drinking from one cause and another. We don’t get the smart work- 
ers.’ One matron who had had twenty years experience in prison 
work summed up the situation concisely: ‘Wherever I’ve been we got 
the low-grade women, the women who did the hardest and poorest 
paid work in the community. In the last place where I was matron 
there weren’t any factories, and there the women all came from the 
poorest kind of domestic service. Here there’s nothing but factories, 
so they come from them.’ Yet in the next town, also a factory place, 
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it seemed there was a lower grade possible. A certain probation 
officer went over his list of women in confinement or on probation, 
giving his experience with each and his estimate of her character and 
mentality. They were unskilled workers, employed in certain mills 
which did not have the best of reputations either for wages paid or 
for fairness of treatment. ‘These women wouldn’t be wanted in the 
better class of mills,’ said the officer. ‘Probably they couldn’t get in 
at all. They’re all dull, some of them drink, and they aren’t the 
kind of women you’d want to hire yourself if you were running any 
concern. They are doing the poorest grade of work in the whole 
place, but they are hardly capable of doing anything better.” 

Domestic service seems to be the occupation open to the lowest 
grade of workers, those who could not possibly secure or retain a 
place in any well-organized industry. The servant who is found in 
jail is not usually the trained domestic worker but an unskilled worker 
of the poorest type. These servants also do not come from the homes 
of the better class. “They are apt to work for people whose stand- 
ards are but little higher than their own. Their work is often carried 
on under unhygienic conditions, their hours are long and irregular, 
and their mistresses frequently ‘awful nagging.’ They can not do 
their work well enough to take any intelligent interest in it and the 
day becomes a lonesome and monotonous round of drudgery. They 
have no prospect of rising to anything higher, so that the spur of 
ambition does not drive them forward in the right way and there is 
no social standard of their own class to hold them back from the 
wrong. 

“Apart from these general disadvantages, domestic service has 
one or two special drawbacks tending to increase its contributions to 
the ranks of lawbreakers. The temptation to theft is constant and 
the danger of discovery less than in most other forms of industry. 

Domestic service also makes a very bad showing with 
respect to offenses against chastity, but this again is partly due to the 
fact that women can secure employment in it when they are of too low 
grade to be employed elsewhere. Nevertheless the number of better- 
class servants who had erred in this way makes it seem certain that 
there are some special temptations in this direction inherent in the 
occupation. Such temptations are not far to seek. The loneliness of 
the life leads a girl to seek company in her hours of freedom, and too 
often this company must be found and entertained on the streets. 
If the men of her employer’s family have any desire to mislead her, 
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her position makes it peculiarly easy to do so, while if the girl her- 
self happens to be one of the moral imbeciles before discussed her 
position likewise gives her peculiar opportunities for spreading moral 
contagion. The isolation of the girl deprives her of the protection 
other workers find in the publicity of their lives, and the lack of social 
standing which seems at present inseparable from her occupation 
takes away a powerful incentive to right living. 

“In the case of intemperance, and its allied offense, disorderly con- 
duct, it seems probable that the large proportion from domestic 
service is due mainly to the grade of workers, rather than to tempta- 
tions inherent in the occupation.” 

In conclusion, in regard to the relation of occupation to criminality, 
the statistical study revealed that of the more than 3000 women 
offenders examined 80 per cent came from their own homes or from 
the traditional pursuits of women, and a little less than 12 per cent 
from all other lawful occupations. That is, those engaged in domestic 
and personal service furnished more than twice their proportionate 
number, while those engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits gave less than two-thirds their share, and those in trade and 
transportation one-third of their proportionate representation. Appar- 
ently the newer occupations have a steadying influence in themselves, 
or they do not attract the class of women most likely to offend against 
the law. Therefore it seems that the majority of offenders do not 
come from domestic and personal service because these occupations 
are ones that lead women into conflict with the laws, but because 
they are the principal occupations open to the kind of women likely 
to come into conflict with the law, and also because these occupations 
have in themselves few restraining influences for such women. 

* * * ~ 

In reply to the question as to the increase of criminality among 
women the evidence pointed markedly to the fact that not only is 
criminality not increasing among women but that it is absolutely 
decreasing. ‘Moreover, the officials are also agreed that during the 
last thirty years, the period within which these fields have been 
opened up to women, and in which the great increase in women wage- 
earners has been along these newer lines, there has been no increase of 
female criminality which could be traced directly or indirectly to their 
entrance upon these occupations. The verdict of experience confirms 
the showing of the prison records, that the great mass of women 
offenders come from the pursuits in which women have long been 
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engaged. The ‘widening of their sphere’ of industrial activity can 
not be held responsible for any marked proportionate increase of 
criminality among women.” 

“Now it is the general opinion among prison workers that the 
number of female offenders is diminishing. . . . . In one fac- 
tory town where a decade ago a new house of correction with a large 
wing for women was built the number of female offenders has so 
diminished that it is not considered worth while to maintain a matron, 
and the women under sentence are boarded at the house of correction 
of a neighboring community.” 

“No one contends that the standard of enforcement of law has 
been lowered in Massachusetts during the last dozen years; conse- 
quently there seems no escape from the conclusion that while the 
number of women gainfully employed has been increasing every- 
where, in that state at least, the relative number of female offenders 
has diminished.” 

* * *~ * 

An investigation was also made into the relation of occupation to 
immorality, and roo women who had made a financial success of 
immorality were examined. In conclusion occupational influences 
seem to be almost nil. In 16 cases a connection could be traced, but 
in all but 5 the relation was merely incidental not causal. Want 
also seems to have played a very small part in leading women astray, 
but serves to keep them in the wrong path when once the start has 
been made. The number of cases examined was small so that the 
results must be used with caution, but they seem to confirm the 
conclusions: That there is little connection between occupation and 
immorality, or want and immorality; that a considerable number of 
those having any occupation came from the ranks of waitresses, whose 
occupation has often been cited as offering unusual temptations; that 
this preponderance is due to the attraction which these very tempta- 
tions possess for some of those yielding to them; that these women, 
the more intelligent class of female wrongdoers, go wrong because of 
causes operative long before they enter the industrial world. 

The lessons to be drawn from this report are obvious, however 
they may conflict with our preconceived ideas of housework as a 
business. Its loneliness, its lack of regular hours and freedom for 
evenings and Sundays, the fact that there is little chance for pro- 
motion and no class-feeling or standards to live up to, are all against 
it as it is at present conducted. 




















TEXTILE LABELING LAW. 


Hon. Victor Murdock, Representative from Kansas, introduced in 
the sixty-second Congress a bill “ providing for the labeling and tagging 
of all fabrics and articles of clothing intended for sale which enter 
into interstate commerce, and providing penalties for misbranding.” 
The bill would make unlawful the manufacture in any territory or 
the District of Columbia, of “misbranded fabrics or articles of cloth- 
ing of wool, cotton, silk, hair, or fiber, in whole or part.”” Further, 
the bill protects every state and territory from the shipment of mis- 
branded fabrics and articles of clothing into the state or territory, 
whether from abroad or from some other state or territory. The 
bill adopts as standards “pure wool,” to mean sheep’s wool not 
previously used in the manufacture of any other article; “woolen 
goods” to mean goods or fabrics composed wholly of such wool; 
and ‘“‘mixed goods’’ to mean goods and fabrics not composed wholly 
of pure wool, or wholly of cotton, linen, and silk respectively. Fab- 
rics and articles of clothing must be marked, tagged, or labeled in 
plain letters, and the mark, tag, or label, shall show the proportion 
of each of the constitutent fibers or other materials or substances of 
which such goods are composed; all fabrics and articles which are 
composed wholly of cotton must be labeled “cotton,” etc. A mis- 
statement of the percentage is deemed a misbranding. No dealer 
shall be prosecuted when he can establish a guarantee signed by the 
wholesaler, jobber, or manufacturer. Misbranded articles may be 
seized in transportation and the samples of imported fabrics and arti- 
cles shall be examined from time to time. Articles not manufactured 
for sale do not require labeling, nor do articles which are not shipped 
from state to state or imported. Linens or trimmings for garments 
do not require separate labeling. Fabrics or clothing which has been 
once used do not require labeling. 

The proposed law places the administration of the act with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

This bill has the limitation of all federal legislation with regard to 
commerce in that it can reach only goods passing from one state to 
another. It leaves the whole field of manufacture of goods within 
the states for local consumption to be considered by separate state 
legislation. It proposes the beginning in an important field of leg- 
islation. Copies of the bill can be secured from Mr. Murdock. 














THE VOCATIONAL AND CULTURAL VALUE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE.’ 


MARION TALBOT. 


Professor of Household Administration and Dean of Women of 
the University of Chicago. 


In the United States there is a strong movement in favor of what 
is called vocational education. Many people assert that present edu- 
cational methods are not sufficiently directed toward the future needs 
of children and young people and that there must be a radical change 
of methods if the future workers of the world are to be effective pro- 
ducers. On the other hand it is as stoutly maintained that making 
a child immediately productive is not the whole object of an educa- 
tional system, that life means for most people and should mean for 
all people more than mere physical existence, that there are moral, 
intellectual, social, and spiritual qualities to be trained and made 
useful, and that consequently the vocational idea must be made more 
broadly inclusive than some of its advocates have the vision to see 
is necessary. 

In this situation the teacher of domestic science has a great oppor- 
tunity and a real privilege, for it is within her power to realize both 
aims of education and to develop efficiency in the physical activities 
of living and to train in ideals of character as well as in power to 
contribute to the larger social well-being of the community. Indeed 
a teacher who is not only proficient in the technical aspects of her 
subject, but realizes the larger implications it contains, is in a position 
to make an exceptionally great contribution towards the solution of 
the problem. A brief survey will show what the domestic science 
teacher should consciously have in mind as results to be attained. 

(1) In all forms of education the acquirement of information is 
naturally one of the first ends. It is doubtful if any one line of train- 
ing affords an opportunity for a wider range of knowledge than does 
domestic science. Useful facts and theories in every field may be 
drawn upon to serve as subject matter. Chemistry, physics, botany, 
physiology, bacteriology, languages, history, economics, civics, psy- 
chology, all may serve as sources of knowledge which come to full 


1 Prepared for the Second International Congress for the Teaching of Household 
Economy. Ghent, Belgium, June, 1913. 
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value when they find expression in the development of human life. 
The experience of the domestic science teacher need be very brief to 
show her that every department of knowledge may contribute to the 
realization of her ends. As has been said by Mrs. E. H. Richards, 
“domestic science is the keystone in the arch of all the sciences.” 

(2) Whatever path the child may follow in the future there will be 
need of giving the mind power of control over the body. Domestic 
science furnishes an admirable means of securing manual dexterity, 
if skill in manipulation is consciously kept in mind and the acts of 
brain and hands are properly coérdinated. 

(3) Most children need to be trained in habits of order and system. 
The careful and thrifty use of applicances and materials, the planning 
of resources, economy in taking steps, may well be shown in teaching 
household operations. Such systematic and orderly habits will prove 
of great value later in life when the day’s work threatens to overwhelm 
with its complexity. 

(4) Neatness and cleanliness, or, in other words, training in hygiene, 
are matters which the domestic science teacher should have in mind. 
Children may well be taught not to handle food materials unless they 
are neat in their persons and clean in their personal habits. In this 
way tendencies may be started which will prove of great value in 
later life. There are also many opportunities for teaching the prin- 
ciples of sanitation, as for example, securing proper ventilation, the 
right use of plumbing and effective methods of cleaning dishes and 
utensils, as well as of caring for food so that it will not undergo un- 
wholesome changes or be subject to infection from insects. 

(5) Domestic science should serve as a means of developing the 
sense of beauty and fitness. The crude tastes of the child may be 
carefully directed through the agency of different household activities. 
Elaboration of food, clothing and household furnishings may easily 
be shown to be in poor taste, while true standards of beauty may be 
slowly revealed to the child through its growing opportunities to 
make aesthetic judgments and to combine the useful and the beautiful. 

(6) One purpose of education should certainly be to strengthen the 
power of observation. Domestic science deals primarily with facts 
and processes which are an intimate part of the child’s experience, 
so intimate in fact that they are often passed unobserved. Using 
them as a starting point a skillful teacher may accomplish a great 
deal in awakening the child’s power to observe what is going on about 
him and to seek the reasons for what he observes. He will then gain 
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in power to control his environment as well as to experience that joy 
in thinking which leads to the still greater joy of doing with intelli- 
gence and efficiency. 

(7) Throughout all the training the significance of expending time, 
money, and strength may be constantly pointed out or learned from 
well-directed efforts. There are unnumbered chances to impress upon 
the child the importance of using human life for the best and worthiest 
ends, acting with and for others. 

In brief, training in domestic science should be informational, physi- 
cal, disciplinary, hygienic, aesthetic, observational, ethical, and social- 
izing, or, in still briefer terms, it should be awakening and cultural as 
well as vocational. 

The object of training for household management may be otherwise 
expressed. The education of every girl should secure her best devel- 
opment as a human being with individual powers and aspirations, as 
a good citizen prepared to do her part in promoting the common 
weal, and as a trained worker competent to perform such service as 
will justify her existence as a member of the social group in which 
she is placed. 

Domestic science should keep all these ends in view in training 
the child. Vocational education will make several demands. The 
service which the girl will render in the future must be professional, 
not casual, in its nature. In other words, it must be of value. As 
housekeeper or manager, she may be paid in money; as housewife or 
philanthropist, her work must be worthy of payment. She must be 
expert or able to control, rather than be controlled. She must know 
how to grapple with problems and deal effectively with unexpected 
situations. In other words she must have executive ability directed 
by intelligence and knowledge. 

She must be familiar with the materials which are under her direc- 
tion, such as shelter, food, clothing, and furnishings, as well as with 
the principles of sanitation, dietetics and buying. A knowledge of 
aesthetic principles, of art and design and color, will add to her effi- 
ciency. 

Whether married or single, she is likely to have the oversight of 
children or to be more or less responsible for them. Here physiology, 
child hygiene, psychology, and the principles of education are greatly 
needed. Whether she is a householder or not, she needs to have the 
elementary principles of civics and law at her command and also be 
familiar with simpler transactions in business and money matters. 

It is interesting for one who is working with young students to 
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notice how the so-called drudgery of the home takes on a new aspect 
when the activities of the home are shown to be far-reaching in their 
effects and demanding a high order of ability and training if they are 
to be worthily performed. A cook was about to leave her situation 
in a clergyman’s family to attempt to become a dressmaker. Her 
employer said to her “Don’t you realize how important what you do 
is? My husband is engaged in all these difficult matters that come 
up in the church and the city, work people call upon him to help 
settle strikes, he organizes aid for the needy, and other good works, 
and when he comes home tired and worn out you have good food ready 
for his refreshment and thus help enable him to carry on his work.” 
This was a new view to the cook and forthwith she gave up all idea 
that her tasks were menial and insignificant. 

Many a young woman today is fretted by the prospect of a mean- 
ingless round of dishwashing, cooking and sewing, but she would 
eagerly carry on these meaningless measures if somebody would show 
her how they may be interpreted as necessary steps in expressing the 
highest social instincts and meeting the most important human needs. 
As the old English poet, George Herbert, well says: 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


Domestic science has suffered too long from confining itself to the 
mechanical operations of cooking and sewing. Young people have 
instinctively known that these are belated industries and have chafed 
against retaining them in the home by force of tradition against all 
the modern influences which are driving them out. The process for 
the sake of the process does not allure the young person and yet too 
often it is all that the domestic science teacher has in view or can offer. 

The suggestions which have been made in this paper may seem too 
remote and idealistic for realization in the near future. Undoubtedly 
they are for those teachers of domestic science who exaggerate the 
importance of cooking and sewing as arts and who lack the training 
and insight to realize that in themselves these household arts are of 
little educational or social value. Moreover, placing a false estimate 
upon their importance results in obscuring their true relation to the 
real values of life. It is only when the cultural and vocational value 
of domestic science and all its implications can be appreciated and 
interpreted will this important branch of study fulfil its proper mission. 
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Finally it is apparent that such a view of the scope of domestic 
science implies a much broader and more thorough training than 
most teachers at present receive. There is a growing conviction of 
the need of a thorough and broad knowledge of the different so-called 
natural sciences. It has not yet been adequately recognized that the 
social sciences have a large part to play in the proper equipment of a 
teacher who is to direct the young for life in its fullest sense. Stand- 
ards are advancing rapidly, opportunities are likewise increasing, and 
such conferences as this will aid in giving dignity and the seal of 
approval to a vocation which will not fail to reach out and help even 
the lowliest when its function is recognized to be one of interpreting 
the values of life. 


CLASS WORK IN THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
EpitH M. HADLEY. 
Secretary Social Service Department, Girls’ Friendly Society. 


A little over forty years ago, in the Diocese of Winchester, England, 
the Bishop, Samuel Wilberforce, was organizing a society for rescue 
work. In the audience was a young woman who had recently gone 
to live in a Hampshire parish. While listening the thought flashed 
through her mind, “If the power of rescue work will be so increased 
by organization, why should not work be organized to save from fall- 
ing?” This was the inception of the Girls’ Friendly Society. Its 
birth might have been seen shortly after in a tiny cottage on a wild 
heath, where a little group of girls and women gathered together from 
the country side, the girls sewing and a lady reading aloud to them. 
From this small beginning has grown, under the auspices of the Church 
of England, the largest preventive organization for women and girls 
in the world. Its branches from the mother tree have spread through- 
out the English colonies, and in the United States stretch from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and from Canada to Key West. The 
last report gave the number of girls and women belonging to this 
Society in the United States as 43,200. 

The object of this Society is to maintain purity, to upbuild charac- 
ter, to help one another, secularly and spiritually, if the two terms 
can be differentiated. The organization follows the lines of the 
Church, being diocesan and parochial, the unit being the group of 
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girls, with their “associate,” an older woman, forming a class. In many 
instances the combination of these class groups forms the “branch” 
or parochial entity. While the object of all those belonging to this 
Society is the same, the methods of attaining it are individual, and 
may be original and independent, although in the majority of cases 
the method is class work. 

In this country, in the autumn of 1912, through the Social Service 
Department, twenty-one dioceses reported class work bearing upon 
home economics. This does not mean that there were only twenty- 
one classes, for the diocese of New York alone reported ninety-six 
classes in fifty branches. The following enumeration taken from the 
total report shows the average type of class and lecture work: Cook- 
ing, crochet, drawn work, dressmaking, embroidery, first aid, kitchen 
gardening, knitting, linen lace, millinery, nursing, physical culture, 
sewing, and shirtwaist making. Lectures were also given on ‘The 
Care of Little Babies,” “Hygiene,” “Sex Hygiene,” “Income and 
Expenditure,” “Food and Cooking for Health and Economy,” and 
an address was given to associates on “The Making of the Home,” 
by Miss Kinne, Professor of Household Arts in Teachers’ College, 
New York. In addition, Connecticut added rag rug-making and arts 
and crafts; Maryland and southern Ohio domestic science; Massa- 
chusetts lectures on “ Contagious Diseases,”’ “‘ Household Economics,” 
“Markets and Flies,” and “Table Service; and Michigan gave a 
lecture on “Montessori Education.” In every diocese one is almost 
certain to find classes in kitchen gardening for the children, or “can- 
didates,”’ and sewing, cooking and dressmaking among the older 
girls; while first aid, nursing, hygiene, moral hygiene, and dancing are 
growing in popularity. When it is considered that about 25,000 mem- 
bers attending meetings of the Girls’ Friendly Society in the United 
States are girls who work in dressmaking and millinery establish- 
ments, factories, shops and offices, the majority of whom have been 
at work from the age of fourteen and have no other preparation for 
marriage and home life than is given in these groups, the value and 
opportunity may be estimated. 

The average class meets once a week for about seven months, and 
though it may seem that very little can be gained in the all too short 
hour or hour and a half allotted, yet the work accomplished by the 
girls is remarkable. A young dressmaking girl, who is rather dull 
and slow, started to work in an embroidery class four or five years 
ago, apparently without any aptitude for embroidery, and with no 
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taste for color combination. Her first efforts were discouraging, and 
even at the end of the first year’s course, her teacher almost despaired. 
But both persevered, and at present she is working upon the finest 
and most exquisite ecclesiastical embroidery. Her experience is simi- 
lar to that of hundreds of other girls. Two or three years of training 
are sufficient to make the average girl an expert in the line of work 
she has undertaken. Many branches at the end of the season have 
exhibits of work which has been done during the year. Hats perched 
upon milk bottles, and coats, skirts, dresses and shirtwaists upon 
forms, attract the most attention, but the fine needlework and drawn 
work repay inspection, and frequently assist girls in obtaining orders, 
or in finding more remunerative positions as wage earners. 

A specific example of the manner in which the classes work may 
be given in describing St. George’s Branch, New York, where classes 
are conducted Tuesday afternoons for the children, or “candidates,”’ 
as they are called, on Friday evenings for juniors, or girls from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age, and on Tuesday and Friday evenings for 
seniors, from sixteen to twenty-one on one of these evenings, and 
from twenty-one years up, on the other. The hours are from 8.00 
until 9.30, and the instruction is given to the juniors by volunteer 
workers, usually members of the Society; the seniors are taught by 
paid expert teachers. The courses include cooking, embroidery, 
drawn work, calisthenics, fancy dancing, millinery, dressmaking and 
home nursing. In most of the classes the girls are seated at long 
tables, and the teachers go from one to another, giving instruction. 
A lady, or “associate”’ is in charge of each class, and her opportunity 
for helping or influencing the girls, and of receiving help or influence 
from them, is only limited by personality. She may read aloud to 
them, or discuss whatever she or the girls may wish, literature, travel, 
social conditions, civics, politics, religion, morals,—but often it will 
be, not a group discussion, but a personal problem of one of the girl’s 
that is brought to the associate. 

While the class work is considered of great value, even in branches 
which are unable to afford expert instruction, inculcating as it does 
habits of neatness, cleanliness, intelligence and efficiency, the motive 
underlying the instruction is never lost sight of,—character building, 
the strengthening to resist temptation, the banding together for 
helpfulness. 
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HOME ECONOMICS WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR MEN AND BOYS:' 


C. F. LANGWORTHY. 


Nutrition Investigations, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


We are accustomed to speak of courses of instruction as women’s 
subjects or men’s subjects, according to the interest they arouse, 
and usually think of home economics as belonging to the former 
group. In most cases analysis shows that the subject-matter taught 
has to do with matters common to the interests of both men and 
women, plus a larger or a smaller portion particularly interesting to 
each. To cite an illustration, the subject of physics is without doubt 
more interesting to men than to women students, yet a considerable 
part of its subject-matter has to do with phenomena as important to 
one as to the other. Though a great deal which is included pertains 
particularly to men’s occupations and activities, there is a consider- 
able portion which directly pertains to women’s interests, a matter 
which in this as in other subjects is not so often emphasized as it 
should be in arranging courses. 

What has been said is equally true of home economics. Though 
at first thought it might appear that the subject is concerned exclu- 
sively with women’s activities, it should be apparent to all that a 
large proportion of the subject-matter which would be included in 
the ideal course is of equal interest to both men and women—for 
instance, ventilation, heating and lighting, the selection of clothing, 
the hygiene of right living, and a knowledge of the relative value and 
use of foods—while a portion, its extent not yet formulated, has to 
do particularly with men’s activities as related to the general question 
of food, clothing, and shelter. The ideal course of instruction will 
recognize these facts and be arranged accordingly. 

These things being so, it is natural that we should find, as is the 
case, that instruction in what may be called home economics is given 
to men in a variety of ways and under a variety of names, and very 
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seldom under the name “home economics.” Most of this instruction 
is from the portion of the field which concerns the activities of both 
men and women. Where such work takes special form it is usually 
concerned with instruction in some trade, as baking and catering, or 
as a help in some other undertaking, as courses in camp cookery, 
which are useful to men engaged in many occupations. Most com- 
mon of all is the general instruction given in personal hygiene, hygiene 
of the home, and related topics. 

Much work not formally grouped under home economics but under 
some other title is available for boys in schools and for men students 
in colleges. For instance, instruction is very commonly given in 
matters pertaining to personal hygiene, including the importance of 
pure air and ventilation, personal cleanliness, and hygiene of clothing, 
and general data regarding foods, though possibly the last-mentioned 
topic is not so often included. In some colleges courses in food anal- 
ysis, including the detection of adulteration, are offered as well as 
opportunities for special work. Thus, Columbia University, New 
York City, offers such courses in its academic department. Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University, New York, offers laboratory work 
in food and nutrition, in textiles, including the detection of adultera- 
tion, and in other lines, and these courses, like others in the college, 
are not restricted to women students, though in most cases the classes 
are made up exclusively of women. 

In medical schools instruction is given in ventilation, personal 
hygiene, hygiene of dwellings and environment, and other topics 
more or less concerned with the subjects usually grouped under home 
economics. Furthermore, it is very noticeable that an increasing 
amount of attention is paid to food and dietetics, and that such work 
includes not only lectures and practice in the analysis of foods with 
a view to determining their composition and purity, but also some 
instruction in the preparation of foods, naturally with special refer- 
ence to invalid dietetics. Before provision was so generally made in 
medical schools for instruction in invalid cookery students who felt 
the need of the work secured it in other ways. Thus, Miss Maria 
Parloa, who established a school of cookery in Boston about 1880, 
gave instruction in sick room cookery to Harvard medical students, 
and later some of the medical students from the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital sought similar instruction from Miss Farmer. 

Problems dealing with the purchase of food and other household 
supplies, and much that pertains to commercial transactions are in- 
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cluded in most school courses in arithmetic, and we must not overlook 
the fact that all of this has a legitimate part in an ideal classification 
of home economics material, and would necessarily have a special 
place in home economics courses if it were not provided for elsewhere. 
Doubtless because the topics appeal to them boys very commonly 
gain a better knowledge of business forms and transactions than girls, 
particularly in matters which pertain to the purchase and transfer- 
ence of property, and related questions; and in the case of advanced 
work which would include property rights, the legal status of different 
members of the family, and other questions, the advantage is with 
the men students as regards opportunity for formal instruction in 
colleges and professional schools and informal training outside of 
them. The need for similar training of suitable scope for women 
students is recognized and finds its place in an ideal classification of 
the subject-matter of home economics. 

So far as can be learned, no college in the United States offers any- 
thing like a complete course in home economics designed primarily 
for men students, either technical in its scope or professional. The 
agricultural colleges in most cases are co-educational and a consider- 
able number of them offer courses in home economics. It follows, 
therefore, that in such colleges men students can readily avail them- 
selves of opportunities for home economics work should they desire 
to do so. Furthermore, in some of these colleges special courses in 
some line of home economics are offered for men students. 

To cite the instances which have been noted: The University of 
Minnesota in the high school at the Agricultural College began about 
ten years ago to teach cookery to the boys. The work extends over 
three months, but as a whole the time devoted to the subject is rather 
short, only twenty-four to thirty-six hours a year. The course is 
very popular. It includes the selection of food with a view to secur- 
ing a balanced ration, necessity for cleanliness in preparation, and 
methods of cookery, especially camp cookery. Presumably, the 
work will be extended. A class in camp cookery has been established 
for university students, and this too is well attended. 

The State Agricultural College at Fort Collins, Colorado, has a 
course in camp cookery, attended mostly by engineers who expect 
to make practical use of their knowledge of this subject. 

In Idaho, both the State Normal School at Lewiston and the State 
University at Moscow give courses in cooking to boys, as does the 
home economics department of the State College of Washington. A 
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course in camp cookery is given by the University of Maine for the 
special benefit of such students as expect to engage in forestry work. 
Instruction in camp cookery is also given in certain elementary and 
high schools in Massachusetts to boy scouts but no details have been 
secured of its character and extent. 

Although home economics subjects are not at present taught to 
young men at the School of Education of the University of Chicago, 
a few years ago instruction of this kind to the high school boys proved 
very successful. Boys in the elementary school of this institution 
also were taught many of the household arts, not only for the intrinsic 
value of a knowledge of such subjects, but also for the practical train- 
ing in correlated subjects. For instance, it was found that in meas- 
uring out the ingredients required for the preparation of a soup or a 
pudding, the boys (and girls) learned, incidentally, denominate num- 
bers, fractions, and proportion, not only as well as in the usual way 
from the text-book, but with greater facility. In preparing and cook- 
ing a meal boys as well as girls learned something of chemistry. The 
idea on which the work of the school was based is that the process of 
learning is of far greater value than that which is learned. 

Several requests have been received from men who wish to become 
stewards for hotels and restaurants by the Kansas State Agricultural 
College for instruction in home economics subjects, although no such 
courses are now offered. A demand for instruction in table etiquette 
led to the establishment of a novel method of imparting such instruc- 
tion. At each of five noonday meals per week three of the young 
men sat at table with a teacher and each of the four took his turn in 
carving and serving. No verbal instructions or corrections were 
given, but the pupils were expected to learn by following the example 
of the teacher. Whether or not this plan will be adopted again has 
not been learned. 

Men sometimes take courses in household arts at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. One who recently took a course 
in food economics and household economics is about to institute a 
department of household economics in an educational institution in 
Philadelphia. Several medical students also have taken courses in 
practical cookery in Teachers’ College. 

While none of the public schools of Oregon offers special instruction 
in home economics to boys, several of the high schools admit them to 
the cooking classes and in some cases they have taken advantage of 
this opportunity. 
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In the state of Utah practically all of the public school boys receive 
some instruction in home economics. The Agricultural College at 
Logan, Utah, has a course in home economics to which men are ad- 
mitted. The men now taking the course expect to become stewards 
or to take up homesteads where they will be compelled to prepare 
their own meals. 

At the United States Military Academy at West Point much is 
taught which pertains to home economics, though it goes without 
saying that this kind of instruction has been provided with no ref- 
erence to the home economics movement. Rooms must be swept, 
bedding folded, and everything in perfect order at 6.30 a.m. Bed- 
ding and clothes must be folded according to rule and placed just 
in their right places. Both person and clothes must be immaculate 
at all times. Quarters are subject to frequent and critical inspection. 
Of necessity the cadets are instructed in the proper performance of 
these tasks and it is recognized that the training has a value in form- 
ing orderly habits as well as in securing orderly quarters. As stated 
in the Regulations for the United States Military Academy, ror1, 
page 89, “The rooms in cadet barracks shall be arranged as pre- 
scribed by the commandant of cadets and regulations for the same 
shall be posted in each. The rooms shall be in order whenever the 
occupants are absent.” 

At the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis instruction is 
given the undergraduates in the care of their quarters. The rules 
for the care and arrangement of the rooms are minutely detailed and 
penalties prescribed in the regulations of the Academy for the least 
violation. The care of a ship in all its details is part of the instruc- 
tion the midshipmen receive on the training ship, and practical work 
in ‘ship housekeeping,” if one may so designate it, involves cleanli- 
ness and order and much that can be called home economics, though 
this grouping is without doubt far from the minds of those who give 
and those who receive the instruction. 

Inspired doubtless by the courses at West Point and Annapolis, 
many of the private military schools give their students instruction 
indirectly, in what is really home economics, as the care of rooms, 
equipment, and person. 

The plan of organization and course of instruction for the “Boy 
Scouts of America” provide for a certain amount of teaching of home 
economics subjects. In pioneer days boys received much training 
in the various home activities, assisting in the duties of the farm and 
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the farm home and thereby obtaining a practical knowledge and 
mental training which comes from the handling of tools and the doing 
of work as well as a physical development which is commonly sought 
by the boys of the present day in athletics or other ways. Special- 
ization in industries and the growth of cities have so restricted boys’ 
opportunities for acquiring the varied training which comes from the 
performance of such tasks that the value of a movement which aims 
to supply the deficiency seems evident. The organization is thor- 
oughly described in the official handbook by Ernest Thompson Seton.” 
There is no intention of quoting here any of the details of the organ- 
ization except such as have a direct bearing on home economics. 
The boys are taught in instructions for camping what equipment 
should be provided, the kinds and quantities of provisions needed 
for a definite period, the selection of a camp site, the construction of 
beds, use of lights, importance and ways of obtaining a good water 
supply, construction and maintenance of fires, and camp cookery. 
Among the other activities taught the boy scouts which might prop- 
erly be considered as having a more or less direct relation to home 
economics are first aid to the injured, building a log cabin, making 
a tent, and tying knots. 

Philanthropic societies in some instances give instructions to boys 
as well as girls in cookery and in plain sewing, such as would be of 
use at the summer camps maintained by these societies. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association in several cities gives similar instruction 
in its boys’ clubs for the benefit of those boys who have an outing 
in camp. 

Another movement which should be mentioned here is the estab- 
lishment of the George Junior Republic. This is a self-governing 
community of boys and girls at Freeville, New York. The young 
citizens work at various occupations, receiving pay in the aluminum 
coin of the Republic, which they spend as they please in providing 
for themselves food, clothing, shelter, and amusements. On leaving, 
all money of the Republic possessed by the citizen is redeemed in 
United States currency. This system provides valuable training in 
household economics, even if the term is not used in connection with 
the work. Among the industries of the Republic is a bakery in which 
the young citizens bake not only all the bread and pastry used by 
the Republic, but also a product called “ Republic Ginger and Choc- 
olate Wafers” for the market. There is also a thoroughly equipped 
steam laundry, a store, carpenter shop, blacksmith shop, print shop, 
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barns, butcher shop, dairy, and various farm buildings. It is obvious 
that the knowledge of home and farm activities gained by “doing” is 
varied and extensive. 

In some industrial schools the care of the rooms is part of the stu- 
dent’s work and of necessity instruction is given in the proper methods. 

At the New York Parental School at Flushing the boys receive 
instruction in baking, laundering, and tailoring, as well as in carpen- 
tering, plumbing, printing, and farming. Each of these activities is 
followed commercially. For instance, all the laundering and baking 
for the Brooklyn and Manhattan Truant Schools, the laundering for 
the New York Board of Education Building and the Girls’ Technical 
School, and the laundering of the hammocks of the New York School- 
ship is done by the boys in the Parental School, the combined value 
of the products of laundering and baking for the year 1911 being 
over $18,000. 

The cottage system is in vogue at the Parental School and the boys 
learn to do housework and do all of it in their respective cottages. 
They also receive considerable instruction in table manners (7.e., the 
use of napkins, knives, forks, spoons, etc.), and in the proper hand- 
ling of their food. 

Many of the vocational schools throughout the country give in- 
struction in home economics subjects, but it is difficult to draw the 
line between such instruction and the teaching of certain trades, as 
for example cooking, baking, and tailoring. It is also difficult to 
draw a sharp line between home economics subjects and the kind 
of instruction given to men and boys in relation to personal hygiene, 
etc., at various factory welfare institutions. 

There are in the United States trade schools for bakers and for 
men cooks, as there are indeed for a great variety of occupations, the 
object being primarily the acquisition of skill in manipulation as a 
means of earning a living. No attempt has been made to collect 
information regarding such schools, though it would be interesting 
to do so. Such schools are nearly always private enterprises. There 
are, however, three similar schools maintained by the army, and one 
by the navy. 

The United States army has at Fort Riley, Kansas, at Washington 
Barracks, Washington, D. C., and at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
California, schools for the training of bakers and cooks for the army. 
The curriculum is practically the same at all of these schools, so a 
description of the one at Fort Riley will suffice to make clear the aims 
and methods of all three. 
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The course of study for student bakers at the Mounted Service 
School, Fort Riley, usually covers a period of four months, although, 
in certain cases this time may be extended or curtailed one month. 
Students are selected from the enlisted men at the different army 
establishments by their commanding officers with a view to fitness 
and willingness to take up the work. 

For a few weeks after arrival each new man works with a member 
of the graduating class. Among the duties to which the men are 
assigned are the making of straight doughs, sponges, yeasts, and 
ferments. They learn to operate bread-making machines, to build 
and maintain fires, and to use ovens and pans. Various field expe- 
dients, including the handling of field ovens, are taught, as well as the 
duties of sales clerk and supervision of the bread room and of the mix- 
ing room. The practical work also includes the making of white, 
rye, and graham bread, rolls, buns, and doughnuts. Each student 
has entire charge of the regimental field bakery for four days of each 
month and is marked and graded on the quality of the product on 
those days. Each member of the graduating class takes charge of 
the bakery for three successive days as chief baker, during which 
time he controls all help, makes out all reports, and keeps all accounts 
required of a chief baker. 

In addition to the practical work, a study of the official text-book, 
the Army Baker, is required, and five hours per week are spent in 
the study of such arithmetic as is of use in handling bakers’ accounts, 
unless the student shows on examination that he already knows 
enough arithmetic. 

While not specifically mentioned as part of the curriculum, the 
care of the person arid all clothing, utensils, and equipment used by 
the student is no small part of the training received by the students. 

Upon completion of the course the students are rated according to 
ability as chief bakers, assistant bakers, and non-graduates, a total 
of 450 points being required for graduation out of a possible 600, made 
up as follows: 200 points for practical work in the post bakery, 100 
points for practical work in the field bakery, 50 points for cleanliness 
and work as mixing room orderly, 100 points for recitations, and 150 
points for examination. 

The course of study for student cooks at the same school, as in 
the case of the student bakers, requires from three to five months, 
usually four, and the students are selected in the same way. New 
arrivals are at first assigned as assistants to first and second cooks at 
the several organization kitchens. They assist in the preparation 
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of meals and in the cleaning of kitchen utensils and equipment. 
After about a month these students are promoted to the grade of 
second cook and after two months to that of first cook. First and 
second cooks alternate in the preparation of meals, the one not on 
duty as cook attending afternoon recitation and fresh beef inspec- 
tion the following morning. Field expedients are used in the prepara- 
tion of one meal each week. One week’s instructon is given in bak- 
ing pies, sweet doughs and cakes in the field pastry kitchens. In 
the last month of the course students act as mess sergeants and are 
required in that capacity to demonstrate ability to provide good 
meals on the ration allowance. 

Theoretical work includes a study of the official text-book and the 
school regulations. The theory and practice of cooking are taught 
for two months, and dressed beef inspection and cutting the beef 
carcass are taught for two months. Instruction in arithmetic is prin- 
cipally in the handling of accounts and the determination of the cost 
of rations. Graduates are rated according to ability as mess sergeants, 
first cooks, and second cooks. 

The men taking both the courses are required to keep their quarters 
and equipment in order and are taught how to do this if they do not 
know already. 

That the activities of the army training schools for bakers and cooks 
are not limited strictly to the army is shown by the statement in a 
recent report’ of the commissary general, which notes that during 
the year 1911 the commandant of the United States Marine Corps 
made application for authority to have enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps take a course in the schools at Washington Barracks and the 
Presidio of San Francisco, which request was granted, as was also a 
similar request from the State of Ohio for permission to allow enlisted 
men of the national guard of that state to enter the training school 
for bakers and cooks at Washington Barracks. 

A school at the United States Naval Training Station, Newport, 
Rhode Island, similar in scope to the army school, trains cooks and 
bakers for the navy. According to data received from the school the 
average number of students in attendance varies from sixty to sev- 
enty, divided into four classes—commissary stewards, head cooks, 
cooks of lower rating, and bakers. For commissary stewards the 
course covers six months; for all others four months. 

In the class for lower cooks men are received who have just enlisted 
in the navy and whose knowledge of cooking, particularly of navy 


* Report of Commissary General (U. S. Army), 1911, p. 7. 
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methods, is very slight. There are also a few men in this class who 
have enlisted in other ratings and after having seen a little of navy 
life have decided that they would prefer to become members of the 
commissary department. The men are taught the principles of 
cooking and the customs, rules, and regulations in vogue aboard ships 
of the navy. 

The head cooks’ class is composed of men who have had several 
years’ service as cooks in the navy or who have qualified in the lower 
cooks’ class and shown themselves competent to take charge of a 
ship’s galley. The men are supposed to be proficient cooks before 
they enter this class, and the instruction given them is principally 
along the lines of organization of the galley force, proper supervision 
of the men under them, cleanliness and neatness in the preparation 
of food, and care of galley and of person. 


The commissary steward class is composed of men who have t 


veC- 
come experienced navy cooks or who have had experience as stewards 
in restaurants or in hotels. They are taught the principles of the 
navy ration, the organization of the force under them, and all other 
matters pertaining to the general mess aboard ship, over which they 
have direct charge. 

The bakers’ class is composed of men who in civil life have had 
experience as bakers or of navy cooks who have shown an aptitude 
for baking and a liking for it in preference to general cooking. Baking 
in its various branches is thoroughly taught, as are also the custom 
and routine aboard ship. 

In addition to instruction in the preparation of food both on shore 
and at sea, the students receive incidentally much teaching of clean- 
liness and order as applied to their persons, and to all equipment and 
utensils used by them. 

In such a summary one must not omit to mention the fact that 
many boys receive at home from their mothers instruction in many 
things pertaining to housekeeping and the care of the home, and gain 
a knowledge as useful as many a school could impart, which proves of 
great value to them in after life. 

Further search will show that there are many other instances of 
the teaching of home economics subjects to men students and to 
boys. What has been brought together will, it is believed, serve to 
show that the work, though scattered and often incidental, is never- 
theless fairly considerable in amount. It is also apparent that there 
is need for extending it if education is to provide all that it might 
in training for life and its opportunities. 








LUNCHES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


All the arguments that have won the fight for providing whole- 
some, well-planned meals served at cost to high school children apply 
equally to similar provision for elementary school children. Oppor- 
tunities for education and habit formation are greater with the younger 
children, because they are younger, and because there are many more 
of them. 

School lunches help to reduce the large amount of truancy caused 
by the long uncontrolled noon recess. A light, well-planned meal in 
the middle of the day has an immediate effect on the children’s power 
of attention and their resistance to fatigue. That this makes the 
remainder of the session far more efficient is the universal testimony 
of teachers wherever the lunches have been tried. 

The elementary school lunch is established in 41 cities of the United 
States, 200 English cities, 150 German cities, 55 Italian cities, and 
1200 French communities. Some of the results are as follows: 

t) Nourishing food increases the mental efficiency of the children. 

2) Lunches prepared and served under school supervision make for 
the formation of good habits of diet. 

(3) Supervised meals eaten in the group cultivate between teachers 
and children, and among the children themselves, a spirit of friendli- 
ness, of courtesy, and of democracy. 

(4) The school lunch forms a natural basis for the study of hygiene 
and physiology. It furnishes a working laboratory for domestic 
science classes, and for general instruction concerning the pure food 
movement, food costs, food values, and the relation of food to working 
efficiency. 

s) The establishment of the school lunch leads to increased interest 
in school activities among the parents. Mothers seek to adapt the 
school menu to their household needs, come into close contact with 
the school dietitian, and the resultant friendship makes for coéperation 
between the school and the community. 

Although a large proportion of our school children, to per cent by 
conservative estimate, are suffering from malnutrition, the relief of 
this condition is not the primary aim of those who are advocating 
school meals. It is their conviction that if the school is to assume 
responsibility it must be because of purely educational considerations. 
School feeding finds its justification in the fact that we cannot sepa- 
rate bodily and mental welfare; a well nourished mind is impossible 
in a poorly nourished body, and physical health is essential to the 
full mental and moral development of our children. 
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ADDRESS AT UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO.* 


ALICE RAVENHILL. 


‘To the thoughtful, the broad-minded and the far-sighted, today’s 
ceremony is much more than the formal acceptance by the University 
of a magnificent gift; it is more than the public recognition of the 
importance and national worth of a group of subjects which, for gen- 
erations, has occupied the lowly position of the proverbial Cinderella 
in the eyes of even advanced social reformers and educationalists, for 
this function attests to the forging of another link in the chain of 
imperialism by which our great empire is united for the advancement 
and protection of its people. Thus intimately to associate imperial- 
ism with the right conduct of life in the homes of the empire is no 
exaggerated figure of speech, no fiction of the imagination. It is 
quite legitimate to describe household economics equally with imperial- 
ism, as utilitarian in its objects; for its aim is to promote the welfare 
of our race, its spirit is democratic, and its methods peaceful. Impe- 
rialism recalls to the individual the responsibilities attaching to the 
goodly heritage he enjoys; so also does family life. It exacts from 
one and all service on behalf of his fellows; so also do domestic duties. 
It defines the lines along which concerted effort must be made to 
strengthen the weakest links in the chain, and ever keeps in view 
advantageous extensions of beneficial influence, reform and practice. 
Should not similar efforts characterize the intelligently conducted 
home? It has for too long been the custom, more or less contemptu- 
ously to condemn as wholly utilitarian the right conduct of human 
life in the home; which seems suggestive that the true significance 
of the word has been lost sight of. It was coined by John Stewart 
Mill to denote that system which makes the happiness of man the 
criterion of right. Without accepting the moral standard set up by 
this theory, it is nevertheless permissible to point out that the word 
itself may most fitly be employed to dignify, not to disparage, domes- 
tic duties, of which the ideal must ever be the happiness of mankind; 
that happiness which coincides with healthful development and ability 
to exercise to the highest capacity the mental and physical powers 


1 From the address delivered at the opening of the Household Science Building, 
University of Toronto, January 28, 1913. 
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with which the human race is endowed. If the definition of “ utility” 
as the “quality of being serviceable or conducive towards some 
end or purpose” be accepted, then its application to a sphere of life 
which absorbs the energies of 90 per cent of our women is an honor 
to be coveted, not a slight to be resented. The association of the 
spirit of democracy with either imperialism or domestic efficiency is 
not so familiar but that it may be of interest to point out the con- 
nection, for it assists us to take that “broad view of things” (in this 
case of woman’s work in the home) which Lord Haldane once de- 
scribed as the product of true education. 

Until the race has attained a more perfect practice of social obliga- 
tions control, even coercion, by the aid of legal enactments is compul- 
sory. In the first instance, these laws were promulgated and imposed 
by leaders more far-sighted and influential than their fellows. As 
civilization progressed, it was found that if public opinion and conduct 
were to keep pace with legislation, power to make these laws, through 
duly elected representatives, must be entrusted to the people whom 
they so intimately concern. 

In England public health laws date from the latter part of the 
first half of the nineteenth century and the reform bill became law 
in the preceding decade. But to legislate in advance of the opinion 
and ideals of the masses has again and again proved futile; and the 
task of arousing the public conscience devolves usually upon a few 
observant and enthusiastic individuals. Thus it was the sagacity, 
perseverance and tact of philanthropists which first drew public atten- 
tion to the appalling need for sanitary legislation. 

Xenophon very rightly drew attention to the fact that men and 
women live in reciprocal dependence. Civilization is the product of 
their united efforts to utilize the experience of the past in the service 
of the present. Hence, woman’s long dissociation of herself from this 
pressing matter of securing improved conditions of life for the com- 
munity; her failure to support public measures by intelligent domestic 
reforms, seem to account, in part, for the perpetuation of many con- 
ditions which menace and hamper the public weal. It is true that 
the power to enforce conditions which permit homes to be healthy 
rested for more than half a century entirely in the hands of men; but, 
meanwhile, the small group of women who were alive to their responsi- 
bility for the utilization and maintenance of better conditions within 
their homes, sought vainly for the codperation of their mostly indif- 
ferent sisters, so that the general ievel of domestic procedure remained 
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much where it was. Instead of the audible shaking of the “dry 
bones” of tradition which should have been heard throughout the 
nation, there appears rather to have been a further entrenchment of 
suspicious housewives behind the shelter of great-grandmotherly 
methods, suited to and praiseworthy in their time, but calling urgently 
for revision in the light of modern knowledge. With what result? 
The spirit of social reform wandered over practically all other kinds 
of human activities, over every sphere of occupation in which men 
and women are engaged before it finally concentrated upon the most 
vital of all callings, that of maker of human homes. The home was 
considered too private for official invasion by forces doing battle in 
the professional and industrial world. What concern with the home 
had such measures for social or sanitary betterment as building regu- 
lations, the registration of births, deaths and marriages, poor law 
reform or organized education? Such ideas sound strangely anti- 
quated to twentieth century ears. But have we even yet wholly out- 
grown the characteristics attributed to our last century compatriots 
by H. G. Wells: “It was an age full of restricted and undisciplined 
people overtaken by power, by possessions and great new freedoms; 
unable to make any civilized use of them whatever.”’ 

The erection and equipment of this fine building, its highly qualified 
staff, its eager students, and its proud connection with a university 
of world-wide fame, are conclusive evidence of a complete change of 
attitude on the part of a satisfactory proportion of Canadian men 
and women. Today’s function marks a forward stride in civilization. 
It sets the seal of university recognition upon a branch of special 
departmental studies designed to prepare women for the peculiar 
calling it is their privilege to follow. For the last half century women 
have been afforded more or less opportunity for participation in the 
courses for men; only, however, by very slow degrees and associated 
with many misgivings, have such special courses as those pursued by 
women in this building won their way to even tentative recognition 
by universities, much less to an equivalent position with the older 


faculties of law, medicine and divinity. 

For this state of affairs there are more reasons than the empirical 
methods hitherto accepted in the regulation of household affairs, 
which obscured the fact that, in common with other arts, those prac- 
ticed in kitchen, nursery and laundry, are based upon scientific foun- 
dations. Woman’s innate conservatism and her slow appreciation of 
the interdependence of public health, national efficiency, and domestic 
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standards are in part the cause. Then the excesses of the Restoration 
after the repressions of the Commonwealth appear to have fostered an 
exaggerated emotionalism in women, who, in previous centuries had 
prided themselves upon their skill in the arts and crafts, which increas- 
ing differentiation of labor has gradually justifiably removed from 
the home. They sunk into mere puppets for men’s amusement, 
abandoning their honorable réle of “loaf givers” to the community. 
Domestic matters were relegated to the untrained and most ignorant 
members of the family group and the results of defective performance 
were referred rather to the insignificant character of the duties than 
to the imperfect quality of the agents entrusted with their execution. 

It is one feature of untrained minds that little or no thought is 
given to the immediate consequences of any line of conduct. The 
absence of mental discipline in what, for two or more centuries, passed 
muster as female education, or of any exercise of the reasoning powers, 
doubtless contributed to blind women’s eyes to the fact that the life 
of civilized man is built upon the part played in every detail of exist- 
ence by this all-pervading law of cause and effect. It can hardly 
be said that all women are even yet alive to this fact, in spite of 
fifty years of effort to popularize the overwhelming evidence of its 
verity by societies for this purpose. The world at large had for so 
long a period seen in man the one intelligent working machine of the 
social community, and women were so habitually classified as butter- 
flies, bluestockings, or drudges, that it is of quite recent years only 
that woman has slowly become recognized as the chief propelling force 
in the evolution or devolution of the race. 

There is also a widespread conviction that the whole duty of woman 
is fulfilled when she has acquired more or less skill in the arts of 
cooking, cleaning, sewing and washing; whereas these arts represent 
but a limited practical application of the broad conception which 
must be held of, and of the deep insight which must be gained into, 
the full scope of this comprehensive subject:—the right conduct of 
human life in the home. 

Certain well substantiated facts which materially influence the 
quality of humanity must become common property if human poten- 
tialities are to be realized. The connection, for instance, between 
polluted water supplies and typhoid fever, cholera or dysentery, 
between flies, dust, infantile diarrhoea and other infections; between 
defective diet and dyspepsia; between mismanaged lives and nervous 
breakdowns, call for no profound study in order to be understood and 
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acted upon. All housekeepers should be interested in improved 
methods for the production, preservation, transportation and distrib- 
ution of foods; as well as in the measures taken to check adulteration, 
to control sophistication or to enforce cleanliness. 

Would tuberculosis still be so prevalent if homes were less dark, 
better ventilated, cleaner and not over heated? Is it not a serious 
reflection upon women that anemia, pneumonia, influenza, not to 
mention general slackness and debility, claim sufferers in almost every 
house? What proportion of mothers are training their children in 
habits which shall, at least, minimize the risk to others of infection 
from recent cases of “carrier”? diseases? To what extent are house- 
wives realizing their responsibility for the persistence of debility and 
intemperance, owing to monotonous or ill-prepared food? Should 
they not all be aware of the close and unholy alliance between alcohol 
and degeneracy; of the relation between mismanaged children and 
juvenile crime; of the pernicious and enduring results of insufficient 
sleep in childhood? Should they not set themselves to stem the 
rising tide of materialism and frivolity, of low morality, of luxury and 
false standards in recreation, of graft and greed in public life? Good 
intentions alone, interest unsupported by well corroborated facts, will 
not meet the case. Let me remind you of Charlemagne’s words, 
when expostulated with upon his expenditure for the establishment of 
schools: “Although right doing is better than right thinking, yet must 
a knowledge of what is right precede right action.” 

While thus briefly indicating my conception of the claims and scope 
of this subject, I do not for one moment desire to belittle the practical 
side of housecraft as usually defined, neither do I propose that every 
housekeeper should follow out a course of study in which any attempt 
is made to embrace all the material necessary to a full comprehension 
of the root causes of all the conditions enumerated above. My pur- 
pose is to show that, when the group of sciences and arts upon which 
household management is based, is passed in review, it becomes 
obvious that only the resources of a university are equal to providing 
opportunities for the study which must be undertaken, and of the 
research which must be carried out, before anything worthy of the 
designation “ Household Science” can be established. 

Some may question the existence, or even the possibility of the 
existence of such a science. It is true that this is probably the first 
generation which has attempted any systematic investigation of this 
particular subject; but the innumerable difficulties encountered in the 
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prosecution of these tentative researches suggest the likelihood that 
they will engage the attention of many succeeding generations. Many 
more highly qualified chemists must descend from the rarefied 
atmosphere of their laboratories into the turmoil of empiricism which 
confuses and befogs the domestic reformer, before a tithe of the prob- 
lems by which work in kitchen, laundry and storeroom is confronted, 
can hope for solution. The physicist has given more thought to the 
household application of his subject matter; water, electricity and gas, 
for instance. But the case rate of anemia and pneumonia testify to 
the still unsolved problem of domestic heating and ventilation; neither 
have the eyes of the average woman been opened to the properties 
and possible control of the four “elements” of the ancients, as utilized 
in every household. 

Should not the biologist, out of his sound knowledge of the laws 
which govern the vital functions, insist that women should recognize 
their share in their application to the rearing of children and the 
maintenance of health in maturity? Is it allowable that in years to 
come the great spenders of the community should remain superbly 
indifferent to, because ignorant of, the principles of economics and the 
art of domestic finance? 

There is little doubt that failure to take into account the fact that 
most reforms, if not all, filter from the higher to the lower strata of 
society, is answerable for a part of the slow advance since our pioneer 
women introduced the idea that training in the household arts was 
necessary half a century ago. The start was made with the children 
of the poorest class, whose difficulties of practice would appall the 
stoutest heart and, for many years, the instruction of these immature 
little students was, in England at least, entrusted to women incompe- 
tent to attain the standard of general knowledge required of public 
school teachers. 

The courage and energy to readjust long accepted practice in the 
light of modern science is more likely to be found among those, for 
instance, who can perceive that the result of Darwin’s teaching must 
permeate our whole conception of life and its duties. Evolution 
teaches that life is a thing of constant and perpetual change; that its 
quality depends upon its inherited nature as well as upon its capacity 
for adaptation to its surroundings; that the higher its manifestation 
the more prolonged is its period of immaturity, therefore the judicious 
care of childhood and youth calls for some acquaintance with the 
agencies which advance or hamper normal growth and development. 
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If physiology be taught from this point of view, that of laying stress 
upon the series of changes in structure which justify the statement 
that not a single tissue or organ in the young child corresponds in 
its minute details with those normal to the adult; if the influence of 
this immaturity and of the coincident irregularity in the growth of 
parts be emphasized, a flood of light is thrown upon nursery perplex- 
ities and school problems, to the enormous gain of the adolescent, 
and to the immediate assistance of the parent and teacher. Eugenics 
is still running the gauntlet of satirical misrepresentation and exagger- 
ation, but it claims the examination of those capable of avoiding 
pitfalls, for it is concerned with a law of nature, inevitable, invariable, 
namely that certain effects, now more or less tabulated, are bound 
to succeed certain given causes. The whole fabric of civilized life is 
weakened or solidified by observance of this teaching, which consti- 
tutes a fundamental element in the practical application of theoretical 
hygiene. The student of ethics must be led also to link his theories with 
their application in the formation of habits of body as well as of mind. 
The physical organization of life, the right regulation of its rhythms, 
the cultivation of physiological righteousness and the development of 
a sanitary conscience, bulk largely in consistent training for collective 
life and in power to render service to the race. The character of a 
people’s ideals, formed and fostered in the family circle, must be 
guided and stimulated by its students of psychology and ethics. 
Human life, too, is conditioned at every turn by the economic 
relations of society. There is, therefore, urgent need for our econo- 
mists to extend guidance to us on the subject of the economics of 
time, of energy, of health, as well as of money and labor. It cannot 
be denied that though, owing to machinery and improved methods 
the productive power of labor is enormously increased, yet the actual 
production falls far short of its potential capacity. More than one 
factor must be taken into account, but among the most important is 
the unsatisfactory quality of much human material. The man behind 
the machine is no negligible quantity. “What worth,” said Lord 
Rosebery, “is an empire without an imperial race?”” And so we find 
ourselves led on from the theoretical study of psychology to its eco- 
nomic applications in connection with temperament and the utiliza- 
tion of energy as well as of cash. The conservation of nerve force 
in the performance of daily routine calls for consideration. What 
useless frittering away of strength goes on in well-nigh every house- 
hold! How relatively few women possess “economic consciences.” 
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It is a stern but unpalatable duty to attempt to estimate the annual 
waste of money on so-called “bargains” or, worse than this, on patent 
drugs and so-called special “foods.” These are but the most obvious 
illustrations of the average woman’s profound economic ignorance. 
No less important is it to enlist the assistance of experts in pre- 
paring those who assume the charge of households to a better con- 
ception of their responsibility for the education of its young inmates. 
Nowhere is the formation of character so active, nowhere is the 
standard of conduct more influential, nowhere are the seeds of intel- 
lectual thoroughness, of moral vigor, of practical efficiency, sown 
with such prospects of fertility as in the homes of a nation. Within 
their precincts the rising generation should learn its first lessons in 
mechanics, in physics, and in chemistry, by observing how these 
forces can be used to minimize labor, to foster convenience, and to 
banish disease. Such a liberal education frees the worker from the 
slavery of unintelligent convention and outworn tradition; it links 
him with daily human interests; it introduces him to the joy of 


service.” 


THE HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE BUILDING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


ANNIE L. LAIRD. 


The Household Science Building of the University of Toronto, the 
gift af Mrs. Lillian Massey Treble, was formally opened on January 
28. The building was stated to be “the finest individual gift that 
the University has ever received.” Sir Edmund Walker, chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the University, was chairman of the 
evening. Following President Falconer, Miss Alice Ravenhill, for- 
merly lecturer in hygiene at University of London, King’s College 
for Women spoke. 

The following detailed description of this building is given as 
being of interest to those who are building or planning to build 
similar ones. 

Realizing that we are influenced to a considerable extent by our 
surroundings, the architects have definitely aimed to give this build- 
ing an uplifting and elevating effect upon those within its walls. 
The entrance hall, with its dado of white Italian marble, its Ionic 


1This address is found on page 250. 
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pillars of the same material and marble mosaic floor and leading from 
it, the main staircase, of the same beautiful marble, are impressive. 
On the ground floor there are the large lecture hall with panelled 
walls, its comfortable seats raised in tiers, and convenient arrange- 
ments for experimental lectures; the library with the walls lined with 
book cases, its well-lighted tables and inviting chairs made especially 
attractive by the cheerful glow from the fireplace; and connected 
with the library, a museum, which is also used as a reading room. 
There is also a faculty room with beautifully panelled walls, a fire- 
place at one end, a large table and comfortable arm chairs; two 
student’s common rooms (one for household science students and 
the other for all the women students who come to the building for 
gymnasium work), fitted with tables and chairs; and a room for house- 
hold art. These rooms are all finished—either panelled or with a 
4 foot 6 inch dado—in fumed quarter-cut oak and the furniture is 
of the same material finished in the same tone of brown which 
harmonizes with the marble of the corridor. Throughout the ground 
floor and in all the corridors semi-direct lighting is used, and the soft 
diffused light from bowls and hanging lamps of Greek design made 
of camia glass enhances the beauties of the building. 

The gymnasium, which is open to all women students of the Uni- 
versity, extends through two floors—the basement and ground floors. 
The swimming pool is a few steps down from the floor of the gym- 
nasium. Surrounding the pool are classic pillars which support the 
roof, and on one side of the room there is a row of dressing rooms, 
each with a shower bath. The partitions are of white marble. There 
are also the necessary shower baths, dressing rooms and lockers for 
the gymnasium, and a drying room and hair-drying room in con- 
nection with the swimming pool. 

The second floor of the building is devoted to food work. Here 
are five food laboratories where one hundred students may at the 
same time study foods and their preparation. The attempt has been 
made to make these laboratories as sanitary as possible. The floors 
are terrazzo, the walls, up to the tops of the doors tile, and the rest 
of the wall and the ceilings a cement which gives a hard, smooth finish. 
The desks are of oak with Tennessee marble tops, and are fitted with 
drawers (with movable partitions), a small cupboard and swing seat. 
Sinks are placed conveniently and coal, gas, and electric stoves will 
be used. There are also built-in cupboards to accommodate the 
serving dishes, which are different in color for each laboratory, and 
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the necessary utensils and other equipment. The study of foods in 
the laboratory should lead up to the actual preparation and serving 
of meals, and in connection with this work there are a large dining- 
room and two small suites, each containing dining-room, pantry 
and kitchen. The walls of the large dining-room are panelled in 
oak. At one end is a built-in sideboard and at the other a big fire- 
place. The electric candelabra of old silver have dull gold shades, 
and the soft electric light together with the glow from the fire is very 
effective. There is a large round table in the center of the room. 
The linen used in all the dining-rooms has the initials U.H.S. embroid- 
ered in the corner, and the china of the large dining-room has on it 
in the form of a medallion, the crest of the University. Pantries, 
in which the china, linen and silver are stored, connect this dining- 
room with the laboratories on either side. 

The small suites of dining-room, pantry and kitchen have been 
planned so as to make it possible for students to prepare meals under 
home conditions. One suite is on the second floor and the other on 
the third. Adjoining these, rooms have been provided in which some 
of the teachers, and the students who are working in the home suites 
may live. The dining-rooms are finished in fumed oak and have 
a small brick fireplace. They are furnished with rug, sideboard, 
dining table and chairs, and the necessary linen, china, and silver- 
ware. The pantry and kitchens have tiled walls and are furnished 
asinahome. On the second floor are also the office of the household 
science department, staff rooms, and store rooms for supplies and 
equipment. 

The north wing of the third floor is devoted to household manage- 
ment. There are two laboratories in which cleaning agents and their 
effects on different materials are studied, a laundry and a home-nurs- 
ing room. The laundry, where practical application is made of the 
knowledge gained in the laboratory, is fitted with white porcelain 
tubs, a steam boiler, steam dryer, ironing boards, ironing stove, elec- 
tric and gas irons, etc. There are also convenient cupboards. The 
home-nursing room has four hospital beds and affords excellent op- 
portunity for class work. 

The south wing of the third floor is devoted to food chemistry and 
contains the office of this department, a lecture room with adjoining 
preparation room, and laboratories. The laboratories, which are 
especially equipped for the work, provide accommodations for over 
fifty students at one time. In one of them provision has been made 





—— 
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for research work of advanced students. Conveniently placed are 
the storerooms for glass and chemicals, and the balance room, and 
there is also a polariscope room. In the same wing are two private 
laboratories, one for the members of the staff in food chemistry and 
the other for the household science staff. The walls of all the lab- 
oratories on this floor are of tile and cement, as are those of the second 
floor, but the floors are of citrous tile instead of terrazzo, and the desk 
tops of the household management laboratories of alberene stone 
instead of marble, while those of the food chemistry ones are of white 
wood with a black stain ironed in. 

In planning the appointments of the entire building the nature 
of the work was kept carefully in view, and the aim has been to make 
everything not only durable, but convenient and easily cared for, 
while at the same time the artistic effect has been considered. The 
doors are plain, the panelling simple but dignitied, the cupboards 
are without the usual mouldings, and grooves and square corners are 
avoided wherever possible. 

One cannot but be impressed, not only with the beauty and dignity 
of the building, but also with its utility and the fact that it is admira- 
bly adapted for the purpose for which it is designed. A bronze tab- 
let in the main entrance hall reads as follows: 


This tablet is erected by the Board of Governors to commemorate the liberality 
of Mrs. Lillian Massey Treble who presented this building to the University of 
Toronto in order to promote the work of Household Science and thereby to further 
the education of women. 
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EDITORIALS. 


In the city of Washington last September, in connection with the 
Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, was 
held a great exhibit to illustrate the subject of per- 
Permanent sonal and public hygiene. It drew crowds of people 
Exhibits of who looked with interest at models of outdoor sleep- 
Home Eco- __ing porches; studied charts showing the bearing of 
nomics. immigration on insanity; read the lists of causes of 
infant mortality, and the data concerning insect dis- 
ease carriers or death in dangerous occupations. By many this re- 
markable exhibit was considered as important as the 600 papers pre- 
sented by specialists which gave to visiting scientists the latest word 
on the prevention of disease. 

But great as was the good done by this exhibit, the newspapers at 
the time commented on its restricted value. Only for a few crowded 
days, only for such inhabitants of Washington as could be aroused 
by newspaper comment and for visitors who could make the journey 
to the capital at this special time, was the lesson available. 

The 600 papers presented during the congress have been published, 
and, in journals and bound volumes, put at the disposal of the read- 
ing world, while this ingenious and interesting collection of models 
and pictures and charts was dispersed in a night. Parts of it will 
later be shown in other cities, but they will not possess the unique 
value which they had in their entirety and in connection with other 
exhibits. 

The great expense connected with the installation of such an exhibit 
confines its benefits to large towns and special occasions, but this 
objection does not apply to smaller permanent exhibits that are quite 
within the reach of even small communities when once the importance 
of the graphic method of teaching is realized. To all it makes its 
appeal, but for the uneducated its use may be said to be indispensa- 
ble. The nurse lecturing on pure milk for the baby must illustrate 
to a live mother with a live baby, and she must pasteurize the milk 
and wash the nursing bottle in the sight of her hearers or the lesson 
is not half learned. Only by the help of eye and hand can the major- 
ity of us so grasp a fact that we can use it. 
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All continuous exhibits, as permanent art galleries, museums and 
libraries, have an educative power vastly greater than the occasional 
show. They feed the longing of students; they broaden the view of 
the average man; and they are there to be consulted whenever need 
or suggestion causes us to turn to such a source. In the same way 
a permanent exhibit, bearing on all phases of hygiene and the arts 
of daily life, accessible at stated times, would bear fruit in a hundred 
ways helpful to the community life. Our people must become edu- 
cated along these lines, and very soon, else great harm will result. If 
this end in practical helpfulness is in view, such a collection may be 
started along any line that appeals to local interest or pride. A town 
of 1500 inhabitants had as its cultural center a memorial library 
building with an unused room. To this a few enthusiastic townspeo- 
ple began bringing relics of the past, and this proved to be the nucleus 
of a valuable historical museum, illustrative of the life lived in the 
region by the early settlers of two or three generations past. Tools, 
dishes, agricultural implements, spinning wheels, furniture are there, 
together with the daguerreotypes of many of the men and women 
who used them. Most of the utensils are strange to the children 
of this generation, who are full of questions regarding their use. 
Here is preserved an object lesson in the manner of living of our an- 
cestors, and one result has been that this year the village school has 
made a study of early times in the locality and at the June commence- 
ment season there will be heard essays on the subject and illustrations 
will be brought from the museum. It will be extremely easy for 
the traditional two or three good-doers of a town to build on this 
foundation of interest in long past household and industrial habits 
an exhibit of modern methods in care of the sick and of infants, in 
good and bad methods of cookery, nutritional needs for different 
ages and occupations, good and bad plans for house interiors, the 
kitchen in which steps are wasted as compared with the kitchen in 
which steps are saved. Placards could tell of the best ways of laun- 
dering clothing, as approved by our technical schools, almost sure to 
be followed by a demonstration. Following the lines of the fly 
campaign which has accomplished so much, the graphic method 
could be applied to the combatting of other household pests. This 
would lead to a knowledge of the Farmers’ Bulletins, issued by the 
different departments of our government and still unknown to the 
great majority of our people. Most fascinating of all material for 
placards will be found the family budget and its ideal division to 
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cover the needs of different groups. We love to create. Here is a 
field for practical and artistic gifts, an object far-reaching in its 
power for good. Let us have reports of the starting of the Local 
Permanent Exhibit. 


A request has been made for galley proof of the Bibliography of 

Home Economics Literature published in each issue of the JouRNAL, 

for use in card catalogues. To meet this demand 

Bibliography the JourNAL will supply to libraries or to individuals 

for Card the galley proof of each issue at the nominal price of 

Catalogues. _ fifty (so) cents per year. This is an excellent way 

to put within the reach of all, in a permanent form, 

this very valuable Bibliography which is too apt to be lost in the 
back files of the magazine. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS LITERATURE. 


1. Foops AND COOKERY. 


Experimental Studies on Milk. Edwin H. Schorer, Jour. Infect. Diseases, xi, 
1913, PP. 295-337- 

Soy Bean Curd, an Important Oriental Food Product. H. D. Gibbs and F. 
Accamili, Philippine Jour. Sci. (A), vii, 1912, pp. 47-54. 

Soy Bean and Condensed Milk. Med. Rev. of Rev., xviii, 1913, p. 513. 

Taette, the Primitive Norse Storage Milk and Associated Milks; their Signifi- 
cance as a Nutrient. O. J. Olsen-Sopp, Chem. Abs., vii, February 20. 1913, p. 659 
(cf. Centr. Bakt. Parasitenk, II Abt., Ref. 33, pp. 1-54). 

Sterilization, Boiling and Pasteurization of Milk. John Lovett Morse, Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., 55, March 22, 1913, pp. 875-878. 

Bulgarian Bread, a Little Known Dough Fermentation. Pure Prods., viii, 1913, 
pp. 384-385. 

A Chronicle of the Tribe of Corn. E. M. East, Pop Sci. Mo., lxxxii, March, 
1913, pp. 225-237. History of Maize, illustrated. 

Food Uses of the Peanut. Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Amer. Fruit and Nut Jour., vi, 
1912, pp. 108-109. 

A Study of Nuts with Special Reference to Microscopic Identification. W. J. 
Young, U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem., Bul. 160. 

Pine Nut Oil. Maxwell Adams and August Holmes. Jour. Indus. and Eng 
Chem , v, April, 1913, pp. 285-287. 

Studies on Chicken Fat. Mary E. Pennington and J. S. Hepburn, U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Chem., Circ. 103. 

Gas and Electricity for Cookery. F. S. Toogood, et al., Jour. Gas Lighting, 
CXX, I912, pp. 279-280. 

Flours and Foods for Diabetics. Dangerous Products Sold Under Misleading 
Claims. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1x, March 22, 1913, pp. 922-924. 

Food—Its Preparation and Distribution at Our State Institutions. Ann. Rept. 
State Charities Com., iii, 2, 1911, pp. 52-57. 

Federal Inspection of Food in Canada. A. McGill, Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, 3 Ser., v, 1911, pp. 71-84. 

Cooking in Country Schools. Mary I. McFadden, Amer. Jour. Ed., xlv, Feb- 
ruary, 1913, Pp. 319-321. 

Traveling Kitchens. Capt. N. Dunbar Walker, Jour. Roy. Army Med. Corps, 
xx, March, 1913, pp. 248-274. Army equipment, illustrated. 

A Few Adulterants of Whole Pepper. A Troccoli and G. Verona-Rinati, Chem. 
Abs., vii, March 20, 1913, p. 1067 (cf. Zeit. Nahr. Genussm., xxiv, p. 737). 

Preparation of Various Foodstuffs (especially Wheat and Rice); Its Effect upon 
their Content of Organic Phosphoric Compounds and its Relation to Disease. 
E. S. Edie and G. C. E. Simpson, Brit. Med. Jour., i, 1911, 1421-1422. 

Salt Rising Bread. H. A. Kohman, Scs. Amer., March 8, 1913. 

The Prospect for Electrical Cookery. Jos. P. Baker, Good Housekeeping, April, 


1913, PP. 547-550. 
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2. NUTRITION. 


Infant Feeding. J.L. Morse, N. Y. Med. Jour., xcvii, March 8, 1913. 

The Caloric Estimation of Percentage Mixtures of Milk. F. G. Oppenheimer, 
Med. Rev. of Rev., xviii, 1913, p. 645. 

The Scientific Basis for the Artificial Feeding of Infants. John Howland, VN. Y. 
Med. Jour., April 5, 1913, pp. 715-717. Harvey Soc. Lecture, March 29. 

Practical Points in the Management of Breast Feeding. Eric Pritchard, Arch. 
Ped., xxx, March, 1913, pp. 164-179. 

One Hundred Infants from Birth to the End of the First Year. Chas. Herrman, 
Arch. Ped., xxx, February, 1913, pp. 97-111. Showing influence of good feeding, 
with charts. 

Effects of Heated and Superheated Milk on Infant’s Nutrition. H. L. Coit, 
Arch. Ped., xxx, February, 1913, p. 122. 

Metabolism of Lactating Women. Edw. Mellanby, Proc. Roy Soc., London, 
(B), Ixxxvi, 1913, pp. 88-109. 

Disturbances of Gastric Secretion from the Viewpoint of Therapy. H. Strauss, 
Post Grad., xxviii, March, 1913, 238-244. 

Protein Milk as a Correction of Digestive Disturbances. H. B. Wilcox and 
M. C. Hill, Amer. Jour. Diseases of Children, v, April, 1913, pp. 297-308. 

Protein Metabolism in Infants Fed on Protein Milk. B. R. Hoobler, Amer. 
Jour. Diseases of Children, v, April, 1913, pp. 308-313. 

The Metabolism of a Dwarf. F.H. McCrudden and Graham Lusk, Jour. Biol. 
Chem., xiii, January, 1913, pp. 447-455. 

The Creatine Content of Muscle under Normal Conditions. Its Relation to the 
Urinary Creatinine. V.C Myers and M.S. Fine, Jour. Biol Chem., xiv, February 
1913, pp. 9-26. 

The Chemistry of Gluconeogenesis. II. The Formation of Glucose from Valeri- 
anic and Heptylic Acids. A. I. Ringer, Jour. Biol. Chem., xiv, February, 1913, 
Pp. 43-49. 

Protein Metabolism from the Standpoint of Blood and Tissue Analysis. VI. 
On Uric Acid, Urea and Total Non-Protein Nitrogen in Human Blood. Otto 
Folin and W. Denis, Jour. Biol. Chem., xiv, February, 1913, pp. 29-42. 

The Rate of Protein Catabolism. E. P. Cathcart and H. H. Green, Biochem. 
Jour., vii, January, 1913, pp. 1-18. 

The Influence of Febrile Temperatures on Protein Metabolism. Gratiam and 
Poulton, Quart. Jour. Med., 1913. 

Studies on Water Drinking. XIV. The Digestive Efficiency of Saliva as In- 
creased by Dilution with Water. Olaf Bergeim and P. B. Hawk, Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., xxxv, April, 1913, pp. 461-476. 

The Effect of Extensive Resection of the Small Intestine. J. M. Flint, Bul. 
Johns Hopkins Hosp., xxiii, 1913, pp. 127-144. 

Studies of Intestinal Intoxication. El. Metchnikoff and Eng. Wollman, Chem. 
Abs., vii, April 10, 1913, p. 1217 (cf. Ann. Inst. Pasteur, xxvi, pp. 825-851). 

The Quantitative Regulation of the Diet in Diabetes. P. J. Cammidge, Brit. 
Med. Jour., ii, 1912, 951-9053. 

Diabetic Standards. Elliott P. Joslin, Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., cxlv, April, 


1913, Pp. 474-487. 
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The Consumption of Sugar in the Normal and Diabetic Heart. F. P. Knowlton 
and E. H. Starting, Jour. Physiol., xlv, 1913, pp. 146-163. 

The Nitrogenous Constituents of Lime Juice. C. Funk, Biochem Jour., vii, 
January, 1913, pp. 81-86. 

Oats in Human Nutrition. Pluchet and Neviat, Chem. Abs., vii, 1913, pp. 1061 
(cf. Bull. Soc. Nat. Agr., France, lxxii pp. 586-591). 

An Experimental Study of Alcohol on the Germ Cells and the Developing 
Embryos of Mammals. Stockard and Craig, Chem. Abs., vii, 1913, p. 1059 (cf. 
Arch. Entwickl. Org. xxxv, p. 569). 

The Etiology of Beri-Beri. R. P. Strong and B. C. Crowell, Jour. State Med. 
(London), xxi, March, 1913, pp. 129-150. 

Third Contribution to the Etiology of Beri-Beri. W. P. Chamberlain, E. B. 
Vedder and R. R. Williams, Philippine Jour. Sci. (B), vii, 1913, pp. 39-52. 

Feeding in Relation to the Teeth. Geo. C. Kiisel, Arch. Ped., xxx, January, 
1913, PP. 34-43- 

Creatine and Creatinine in Animal Metabolism. W.H. Thompson and T. A. 
Wallace, Brit. Med. Jour., ii, 1911, pp. 1065. 

Nutritive Effects of Beef Extract. W. H. Thompson, Wm. Caldwell and T. 
A. Wallace, Brit. Med. Jour., ii, 1911, pp. 13-9. 

The Essential Constituents in Food. E. F. Armstrong, Chem. World, i, 1913, 
PP. 147-149. 

The Physiological Significance of Some Substances Used in the Preservation 
of Food. John H. Long, Science, xxxvii, March 14, 1913, pp. 395-404. 

The Regulation of Neutrality in the Animal Body. L. J. Henderson, Science, 
xxxvii, March 14, 1913, pp. 389-395. 

The Nutritive Value of the Proteins of Maize. T. B. Osborne, Science, xxxvii, 
January 31, 1913, pp. 185-191. 


3. HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Theory and Principles of Street Cleaning. S. Whinery, Amer. Jour. Pub. 
Health, iii, March, 1913, pp. 209-216. 

A Unique Organization of Milk Dealers. Frederic D. Bell, Amer. Jour. Pub. 
Health, iii, March, 1913, pp. 248-254. Object, to improve the milk supply. 

Mosquito Catching in Dwellings in the Prophylaxis of Malaria. A. J. Orenstein, 
Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, iii, February, 1913 (new ser.), pp. 111-123. 

Rural Sanitation. Henry C. Ogden, Med. Rev. of Rev., xix, March, 1913, pp. 
204-206. 

The Division of Food Inspection and Its Work. Mo. Bul., Dept. of Health, 
New York City, February, 1913. 

Revitalizing Devitalized Children. Walter W. Roach, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 
iii, February, 1913 (new ser.), pp. 138-139. By fresh air in school rooms. 

Water and Water Supplies. R. O. Clock, Dietet. and Hyg. Gaz., February 1913, 
pp. 57-66. 

Methods Employed and Results Obtained in Improving the Milk Supply of 
Springfield, Mass. J. A. Gamble, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, January, 1913, pp. 


72-77- 
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Chicago Housing Conditions. VII. Two Italian Districts. Grace Peloubet 
Norton, Amer. Jour. Soc., xviii, January, 1913, 509-542. 

A Bacteriological Study of Shell, Frozen and Desiccated Eggs. G. W. Stiles 
and C. Bates. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem., Bul. 158. 

Bacteria and Ice Cream. B. W. Hammer, Jowa Sta. Bul., 134, 1913, pp. 278- 
302. 

Occupational Diseases. H. B. Blakey, Bul. Ohio Bd. of Health, 3, 1913, no. 3 
pp. 172-170. 

A Construction Program for Housing Reform. Mildred Chadsey, Chief Sani- 
tary Inspector, Cleveland, O., Bul. Ohio Bd. of Health, 3, 1913, no. 3, pp. 157-165. 

Methods of Water Purification for Large Cities. Rudolph Hering, Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., lx, February 8, 1913, pp. 411-415. 

The Composition of the Atmosphere, with Special Reference to its Oxygen 
Content. F. G. Benedict, Carnegie Inst. of Washington Pub. p. 166, 1912. 

Inspection of Meat and Other Foods. J.C. Dawes, Sanit. Rec., 1, 1913, pp. 186- 
187, pp. 213-214. 

Warmth, the Real Evil in Breathing Impure Air. Leonard Hill, Min. Eng. 
World, xxxvii, 1913, pp. 713-714. 


4. EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WorRK. 


The Reduction of Infant Mortality in New York City. 5S. Josephine Baker, 
Amer. Jour. Diseases of Children, v, February, 1913, pp. 151-161. 

Statistical Comparison of the Mortality of Breast-Fed and Bottle-Fed Infants. 
Wm. H. Davis, Amer. Jour. Diseases of Children, vy, March, 1913, pp. 234-248. 

Health Expenditures of the Federal Government. Editorial, Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., lx, March 22, 1913, pp. 904-906. 

Domestic Life and the Consumption of Wealth: the Economic Method of Le 
Plag. Mabel Atkinson, Soc. Rev., January, 1913, pp. 17-28 

The Institutional Character of Pecuniary Valuation. C.H. Cooley, Amer. Jour. 
Soc., January, 1913, pp. 543-555. 

Domestic Economy of Finnish Workmen. J. H. Snodgras, Daily Cons. and 
Trade Rpts., xv, 1912, pp. 1231. 

The Mental Defective and Society. W. L. Stowell, Arch. Pediat., xxx, March, 
1913, PP. 203-209. 

Eugenics or Race Betterment. Victor C. Vaughan, Mich. Pub. Health Bul., 
January-March, 1913. 

The Value of Human Life. C. V. Chapin, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, iii, Feb- 
ruary, 1913 (new ser.), pp. 101-106. 

Education for Parenthood. Helen C. Putnam, Bul. Amer. Acad. Med., xiv, 
February, 1913, pp. 55-66. Value of home economics. 

Different Civilization Levels in Modern Society. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, 
Bul. Amer. Acad. Med., xiii, 1913, no. 6. 

Medical Inspection of Schools from the Point of View of the Health Officer. 
J. F. Edwards, Bul. Amer. Acad. Med., xiii, 1913, no. 6. 

Medical Inspection in Schools from the Standpoint of the Educator. Thomas 
A. Storey, Bul. Amer. Acad. Med., xiii, 1913, no. 6. 








BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


Any books or periodicals mentioned in this department may be obtained through 
the JourNAL or Home Economics at the price listed. 


The Physiology of Protein Metabolism. By E. P. Cathcart. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York. 1912. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.35. 


The author states that it has not been his purpose to cover the whole literature 
of protein metabolism but rather to provide a discussion of the more important 
results published during the last decade and their bearing upon the work of earlier 
investigators. ‘The majority of recent writers,” he states, “have devoted their atten- 
tion to the study of metabolism of particular constituents of the protein molecule; 
an attempt has been made in this monograph to avoid laying undue stress on the 
fate of these since it is felt that a truer picture of the real course of protein metab- 
olism can thus be drawn.” 

There are chapters on the following subjects: Digestion and absorption of 
proteins; protein regeneration; feeding experiments with biuret products of diges- 
tion; deaminazation; influence of the food on the composition of the tissues; pro- 
tein requirements; theories of protein metabolism; starvation; and work, which 
includes such questions as the influence of work on the output of nitrogen, the 
difference between voluntary and involuntary muscle contraction, and carbohy- 
drates and fats as protein sparers. 

An index and bibliography are provided. The book as a whole is an important 
addition to the literature of protein. 


The Condition of Nourishment of Pupils in Munich Public Schools. By 
K. Oppenheimer and W. Landauer. Miinchen. Med. Wchnschr., 58, 1911, no. 
42, pp. 2218-2220; 59, 1912, no. 13, pp. 705, 706, dgm. 1. 


The first of the articles included reports on a study of the physical condition of 
school children in two public schools in Munich, viz: a district populated mainly 
by day laborers, and one including some families in more comfortable circumstances. 
Age, weight, height, chest, upper arm measurements and general condition, were 
noted, and the relation between height and body weight of each child calculated. 
Comparing these figures with those commonly accepted as standard for children 
of various ages, the authors found that the children in both the schools investigated, 
notably in that in the poorer section, were decidedly below normal, on the average. 

The second article included is an answer to criticisms called out by the deduc- 
tions that the children here studied were necessarily undernourished. The authors 
suggest that a distinction be made between quantitative and qualitative under- 
nourishment and discuss the most satisfactory means of determining general physi- 
cal development from physical measurements, and similar topics. 
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The Effect of a Strictly Vegetable Diet on the Spontaneous Activity, the 
Rate of Growth, and the Longevity of the Albino Rat. By J. R. Slonaker. 
Leland Stanford Jr. Univ. Pubs., Univ. Ser., 1912, pp. 56, pl. 1, figs. 15. 


Using two groups of young rats the same age and as nearly as possible of the 
same parentage, the author studied the effects of a vegetable diet in comparison 
with the same diet plus animal food. According to the author’s conclusions, the 
omnivorous feeders were more active and voluntarily did much more work than 
the rats on a vegetarian diet, the average ratio of efficiency being 7.5 :1. 

“The effect on general conditions of the body was most overwhelmingly in 
favor of the omnivorous. The vegetarians were frail, weak, and showed extreme 
lassitude and indifference. The omnivorous were the reverse in all these respects. 

“The average life of the omnivorous was 1,020 days, that of the vegetarian 555 
days. This was a ratio of 1.84 :1.” 


Revitalizing Devitalized Children—An Open Window Experiment. By 
Walter W. Roach, A.M., M.D. Reprinted from American Journal of Public 
Health, 3, 1913, no. 2. 


This reprint is “a comparison between the progress of pupils taught in an 
open-window class-room and that of the pupils of a parallel grade taught in an 
ordinarily ventilated and heated class-room in the same school building.””’ The 
experiment was conducted during the winter session of 1912. Desk chairs were 
used that could be easily moved aside for physical exercise. Woolen blankets, 
sweaters, woolen caps and hoods and knitted woolen gloves were provided for 
use in extremely cold weather. At the beginning of the experiment the children of 
both rooms were examined as to weight, height and chest measurement, and at 
the end of twelve weeks they were again examined. Those in the open air aver- 
aged a gain of two pounds, while those in the warm room, which was however 
well ventilated, averaged only one pound gain each. The work of the fresh air 
children also showed improvement. While in a marked degree these results are 
very interesting and point to the value of the fresh air school-room yet the experi- 
ments were conducted for such a brief period of time that they cannot be con- 
sidered conclusive. It is understood that these experiments will be continued. 


School Feeding: Its History and Practice at Home and Abroad. By Louise 
Stevens Bryant, of the Psychological Clinic, University of Pennsylvania. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 16 full-page illustrations and 6 charts in 
text. Octavo 233 + Index 12. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.62. 


Public interest in the welfare of school children has made rapid advance along the 
line of settling problems leading to the prevention of physical deterioration. This 
splendid book on School Feeding by Mrs. Bryant presents an epitome of the prog- 
ress which has been made in relating nutrition to education. The scope of the 
book includes the history and the present status of the School Feeding Movement 
in Germany, France, and England, and takes up in detail the results and the inves- 
tigations of the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Deterioration which 
first convinced England of the necessity of considering means for safeguarding the 
physical health of public school children. A chapter is given to a thorough discus- 
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sion of the provision of meals in the public schools of Great Britain after the passage 
of the Provision of Meals Act in 1906, which transferred the obligation of feeding 
hungry children from public or private charities to the local educational authorities. 

Similarly, chapters are devoted to an analysis of the Cantines Scolaires of France, 
and various regulations which relate to the supplying of school meals in such Ger- 
man municipalities as Stuttgart and Charlottenburg. 

The plan and legislation upon which they were based in Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, Norway, Belgium and Denmark receive brief but adequate description. 
Two long chapters deal with the problems of elementary lunches in elementary 
schools in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, together with 
an extensive discussion of the cost and mode of administration of meals in open- 
air schools. 

The fifteen pages which are given to the Investigation of Underfeeding among 
American School Children give sufficient evidence to indicate the necessity and 
importance of school feeding for the purpose of safeguarding children from the mal- 
nutrition generally resultant from poverty and ignorance. For those who are not 
aware of the evidences of malnutrition in childhood, there is offered a concise dis- 
cussion of the problem showing very clearly the relation of malnutrition to physical 
and mental defects. The two concluding chapters deal with the Food Needs of 
Growing Children together with a discussion of the caloric value and methods of 
preparation of school menus. 

A most valuable feature of the volume is the thirty-two pages of annotated 
bibliography which is well prepared and practically complete to the date of 
publication. 

A series of appendices present the English Provision of Meals Act of 1906 and the 
circulars issued by the London Board of Education, as well as regulations of the school 
breakfasts in Stuttgart. The remainder of the appendices are devoted to menus 
of dinners supplied at Bradford, England, and the Philadelphia schools, giving the 
per capita amount of the ingredients together with the per capita amount of pro- 
tein and fat that is provided. 

The book is carefully prepared, written in a most readable manner and supplies 
a wide range of information which is essentiai for the development of school feeding 
in this country. It may be unhesitatingly recommended as an authoritative volume 
which has a large measure of usefulness before it in educating the public to the im- 
portance of school feeding. 


The Milk Question. By M. J. Rosenau. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1912, pp. 310. $2.00. By mail of the Journal, $2.16. 


This book is a simple and effective statement of an old question of vital impor- 
tance, but one very generally misunderstood and largely misrepresented. The 
author is eminently fair in all his statements and makes a strong and effective 
plea for the truth. In the opening chapter under general considerations he pre- 
sents his subject to the reader in such form that it cannot fail to attract. In the 
following chapters he then gives the necessary chemical and dietary data, dis- 
cusses lactation, and makes a comparison of the various milks. The question of 
dirty milk and its dangers as a breeder of disease is treated fully, and also the diseases 
caused by impure milk, showing that all the blame must not be attached to the 
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milk, but much of it to human carelessness. The manner and cost of obtaining 
clean milk are discussed, and the card system of inspection explained. In conclusion 
the author shows how the consumer can help in obtaining clean milk, and the 
amount of responsibility that rests upon him. The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject not only of milk but of foods and sanitation. 


Proceedings of the American Association for Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Third Annual Meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio, October, 2-5, 1912. 
Published by the Association, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty Building, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


This report, in addition to the list of officers, reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer, and the general discussions and transactions, contains in full the very inter- 
esting papers that were presented at the meeting. The papers are printed under 
the sections under which they were delivered, and a partial list of them is given, 
as showing the valuable and broad work which the Association is doing. ‘The 
Aseptic Rearing of Children,’ Jacques Bertillon, M.D.; “The Federal Children’s 
Bureau,” Julia C. Lathrop; “‘ Eugenics: The Rearing of the Human Thoroughbred,”’ 
H. E. Jordan, Ph.D.; “Better Parents of Better Children,” Helen C. Putnam, 
M.D.; “Education of Boys and Men for Home-Making in Part-Time and Con- 
tinuation Schools,”’ C. A. Prosser; ‘Home Economics Work in the United States 
for Men and Boys,” Dr. C. F. Langworthy (see page 239 of this issue); Papers 
under the Section on Eugenics, Papers under the Sections of Birth Registration; 
Midwifery; Housing; Nursing and Social Work, among them being “Caroline Rest 
and School for Mothers,’ Miss F. Freese, R.N., and “The Public Health School 
Nurse and Infant Mortality,” John H. Lowman, M.D. The volume contains 
also interesting reports of the affiliated societies, the Constitution of the Association 
and a list of the members. 


Institution Recipes. By Emma Smedley. Published by the author, Media, Pa. 
$1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.35. 


The increasingly large number of those who believe that food cooked in large 
quantities may be appetizing, attractive and varied, will welcome the second edi- 
tion of Miss Smedley’s Institution Recipes. The writer has made no attempt to 
adapt her book so that it may be used in families, but, as the title indicates, has 
made a collection of recipes for large quantity cooking. 

The book bears throughout the stamp of efficiency. For each recipe, the quanti- 
ties to be used are stated in large units, and the exact number of people served is 
indicated. To further simplify the work for the one who is preparing the food, 
recipes are planned to serve one hundred or one hundred and fifty people, so that 
modifications to suit larger or smaller groups may be accurately made with a mini- 
mum of trouble. The worker who is obliged to vary her quantities will find the 
table on pages 5 and 6 helpful, and also the table of proportions on page 7. Direc- 
tions are concise, clear and explicit, and there is an entire absence of involved sen- 
tences, or misleading statements. Nearly two hundred pages are given to the 
recipes themselves. They are grouped according to subjects and present a wide 
variety of ways of serving the staple articles of diet. Eighteen pages, for example, 
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are given to the cooking of meats, and the chapter includes in addition a few pages 
of valuable suggestions in regard to the buying and handling of meat. About sixty 
pages are given to salads, sandwiches, desserts, sauces for puddings, cake, and 
frozen desserts, and a glance over these pages is enough to show that this book of 
institution recipes tells how to prepare in large quantities the salads and desserts 
which are the joy and pride of the housekeeper in her own home, and which, in 
addition to a dietetic value of their own, go a long way toward making an attractive 
menu. 

Many new recipes have been added in this edition, and are included in the com- 
plete index at the back of the book. 

Miss Smedley’s receipes have been thoroughly tested in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Training School, and more recently in the different lunch rooms of the 
Philadelphia high schools, of which she now has entire charge. 

Miss Smedley has made this second edition of her book especially valuable through 
the addition of matter describing briefly, but quite in detail, the luncheon system 
which is in use in all the Philadelphia high schools. On page 207, she states what is 
served at a typical lunch both for pupils and teachers. Complete menus for a 
week are given, and also a week’s menus for institutions providing the three daily 
meals. At the end of the book are sixteen pages, which are worth much to any 
Board of Education as giving all directions for inaugurating such a system. The 
chapter on Equipment would simplify immeasurably the inauguration of a new 
and up-to-date luncheon system. 


Birmingham Studies in Social Economics and Adjacent Fields. II. The Pub- 
lic Feeding of Elementary School Children. By Phyllis D. Winder, Birmingham 
Women’s Settlement. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1913. 
$0.75, By mail of the Journal, $0.81. 


A review of the general situation and an inquiry in the Birmingham experience. 


Publications of the Society for Social Reform: School Feeding in Greater 
Berlin. By HelenSimon. (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform. Die 
Schulspeisung in Gross Berlin). Herausgegeben vondem Vorstande. Hest 8 des 
IV. Bandes, der Gonze Riehe 41. Hest. Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 
1912. Preis: + 50 Pig. 


The Care Committee: The Child and the Parent. By Douglas Pepler. London: 
Constable and Company, Ltd., r91r2. 2s. 


A small volume containing the history of the Provision of Meals Act to the 
children of poor parents; and an account of the children’s care committees, their 
work and organization, with particular reference to the place of the voluntary 
worker and the duties of an official. 
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A Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets. By Eliza Calvert Hall. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1912. 16 colored and 48 half-tone illustrations. Price $3. 
By mail of the Journal, $3.24. 

That this book is the work of an enthusiastic admirer and collector of handmade 
American coverlets is apparent throughout. Her belief that they represent an 
important phase of artistic expression also permeates the volume. On an early 
page she says, for example, that “The colonial coverlet is to American art what 
the prose works of Increase Mather and the verses ot Anne Bradstreet are to Amer- 
ican literature.’’ There are many charming descriptions given of the different steps 
in the making of the coverlets, some of them probably imaginary, others based on 
old records regarding the home preparation of the linen and wool threads, the 
dyeing, and the weaving. 

The British, Dutch, Scandinavian, and French settlers in the American colonies 
all brought the art of home weaving to this country, but it was perhaps most highly 
developed among the Scandinavians and the French Huguenots. Interesting 
specimens of home weaving are to be found throughout all the states of the northern 
and middle Atlantic seaboard and also in the southern mountain states. The de- 
signs are for the most part strictly geometric but often very intricate. Some of 
the weavers used to work with no written guide, others from brief notes, and still 
others from designs or drafts set up in such a way that they rather resembled a 
musical staff. There were at least six methods cf writing drafts and these rather 
indicate the nationality of the weaver who employed them. The art of weaving 
seems to have been more or less inherited, some families being especially gifted. 
Practically all of the designs were named by the weaver, who sometimes put his 
or her name into the margin along with the date of making, and the same design 
often appears under different names in different localities. The book includes a 
list of several hundred of these names, some of them flowery, leafy, or poetic; 
some prosaic or grotesque; some purely fanciful; and some evidently given to 
celebrate a contemporary event. In only a few cases does the name at all suggest 
the design. The quaint and homely recipes for dyeing the wool by means of wild 
plants make the chapter on colors especially charming. The methods, though 
crude and empirical, gave results which, according to the author, rivaled those of 
Oriental rug makers in softness and durability of tone. The coverlet designs may 
include several contrasting colors, two or more tints of the same color, a single color 
combined with white, or simply one color softened by the linen warp threads. 

Early in the nineteenth century the professional weaver began to make his 
appearance. Housekeepers still prepared the wool, but let the professional make 
it up as he (or she, as the case might be,) was of course better able to handle the 
intricacies of the double weaving which now became popular. This type of weav- 
ing corresponds roughly to machine-made Marseilles coverlets and allows of very 
elaborate designs. The famous “E pluribus unum” quilts, with their patriotic 
emblems, mottoes, etc., perhaps represent the acme of the art. 

The oldest specimens of hand-woven coverlets now in existence hardly go back 
more than one hundred and twenty-five years. By the time of the Civil War 
hand weaving had sunk practically into disuse, though the simpler forms survived 
to a limited extent in the remoter districts of the southern mountains. The schools 
and other institutions interested in developing handicraft among the southern 
mountaineers of today have reintroduced both single and double weaving in those 
sections of the country. 
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The illustrations of the book, both half-tone and colored, are accompanied by 
notes regarding the history of their subjects, and give an excellent idea of the 
character of the designs. Though perhaps one may not agree with the author 
that the best of the coverlets “are to the textile world what Raphael’s ‘Transfigur- 
ation’ is to the world of art,”’ one leaves the book in full sympathy with her feel- 
ing that they represent one cf the most common and enduring forms of artistic 
expression known to American women in colonial and early republican times. 


Household Textiles. By Charlotte M. Gibbs. Whitcomb and Barrows, Bos- 
ton. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.35. 


This is an instructive book for the housewife, and an aid as reference book for 
the college student. There is an introductory chapter on the early development 
of the textile art, and in this as in the chapter on spinning and weaving, the status 
of the textile art in earlier stages of culture is so presented that the achievements 
of the primitive tribes of Egypt, India and Mediaeval Europe furnish an interest- 
ing groundwork on which to build an intensive study of the modern textile art. 
After a classification of the textile fibers in most common use, the detailed study 
of these follows, covering the history of the cultivation and distribution of the 
fiber; its relative importance in modern industry; the physical and chemical 
structure and characteristics; and the processes involved in the making of cloth 
from the preparation for the mill to the woven fabric. 

The subjects of bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing are treated in a popular 
and intelligible manner, a fact which makes the book welcome to the average reader. 
The discussion of the methods of adulteration and imitation with some simple 
tests easily applied, aim to instruct the non-scientifically trained reader, as do also 
the chapters on the hygiene of clothing materials, on labor conditions and efforts 
to improve them, and on the arts and craft movement. The subject of design 
and color in textile fabrics is treated from the standpoint of principles involved, 
and is illustrated with applications of the same. Miss Gibbs has given us a timely 
book well illustrated. 


Dressmaking Self Taught. By Edith Marie Carens. Carens College of Dress- 
making, Jacksonville, Fla. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.08. 


This book is composed of a series of twenty lessons describing in detail the mak- 
ing of garments, plain shirtwaists and tailored skirts, undergarments and wash 
dresses, and also more elaborate dressmaking, tailored coats and suits. There 
is an introductory lesson in hand sewing accompanied by diagramatic illustrations. 

The system of instruction in cutting patterns is one of modification of commercial 
paper patterns to suit the individual, and the suggestions in cutting and fitting are 
therefore valuable to the learner at home who has no knowledge of any drafting 
system. Preceding each lesson are good directions for taking measures, and fol- 
lowing each are found constructive advice in technique, rules to remember and 
questions suggesting applications of the lesson. The book is written in a popular 
atyle and is of value to the teacher and also to the home dressmaker who wishes 
to become a professional. 
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The Story of Textiles. By Perry Walton. Boston: Lawrence and Company. 
1912. Pp. 274. 


In the foreword the author states that the different branches of textile industry 
have from time to time been treated, yet the origin and growth of the industry 
as a whole has never been written. “This book, of which some explanation is 
necessary, is an effort to fill this gap. Although a complete history has not been 
the aim of the writer nor the desire of the publisher, the purpose has been to pre- 
sent to those interested in the textile industry a bird’s-eye view of the leading 
facts which have marked the progress of the industry up to the firm establishment 
of the manufacture of textiles on American soil, together with such intervening 
facts as are necessary to give one a comprehensive view of the subject.”” The book 
is interesting, well written, and is often entertaining. A brief survey of the begin- 
ning of textiles is followed by the history of the factory system from an account 
of John Wincombe’s factory in his Newbury home in 1515, where he is described 
as having ‘‘kept one hundred looms in his house, each managed by a man and 
a boy,”’ with a short account of the invention of textile machinery and a brief 
mention of the men to whom the textile industry owes the basic inventions which 
have revolutionized it, through the era of invention down to the present day. 
The textile industry in America is treated quite fully, beginning with American 
industry before the Revolution, American industry after the Revolution and before 
Slater, era of Samuel Slater, era of Lowell, Appleton, Moody, Jackson and Boott, 
and concludes with a short summary of the various textile centers of the United 
States. There are many interesting illustrations. 


Dyes and Dyeing. By Charles E. Pellew, formerly Adjunct Professor of Chemistry 
at Columbia University. McBride, Nast and Company, New York, 1913. Pp. 
viii + 264. By mail, $2.00. 


“The book is intended for the use of craftsmen and others who are trying to dye 
and stain textiles by hand on a small scale, rather than for professional dyers or 
dyeing chemists who are interested in factory dyeing conducted on a large scale.” 

Teachers of art and of textiles will find Dyes and Dyeing a textbook which is 
very reliable and at the same time extremely readable. The book commands 
absorbing interest because it combines in one volume some generally unknown facts 
about the art of dyeing in ancient times; a study of the various natural dyes which 
are most commonly used by different peoples, and their method of application; an 
exposition of the discovery, properties and uses of the manufactured dye stuffs 
now so widely used. Popular distrust of coal tar colors should be dispelled when 
craftsmen and even the courageous housewife follow the simple directions given in 
such chapters as, The Theory and Practice of Color Dyeing; Dyeing Feathers; 
Leather and Leather Dyeing; Tied and Dyed Work. There is a clear and adequate 
treatment of the five chief classes of dyes used by professionals today, with lists of 
tried and tested dyes, together with the addresses of the distributors from whom 
they may be obtained. There is a timely treatment of the subjects of silk dyeing, 
ailk weighting, tests for silk adulteration, and of imitations and artificial silks. 

The various interesting methods suitable for craftsmen by which dyestuffs are 
used to form patterns on cloth are treated under the headings of Tied and Dyed 
Work, as practiced in different parts of the world; Stencils and Stenciling, as prac- 
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ticed by the Japanese, with directions for improved technique of American students; 
Batik or Waxed Resist, which is an interesting form of the Japanese textile art, and 
which can be performed easily by students of applied art in schools. 

The book is well illustrated both in color and in black and white. It is to be re- 
commended to craftsmen, to students, and to teachers of textiles. 


Colour Harmony in Dress. By G. A. Audsley. New York: McBride, Nast and 
Company. $0.75. By mail of the Journal, $0.81. 


Most writers on topics of dress are satisfied, when discussing the difficult ques- 
tion of color, to give arbitrary, and usually quite empirical tables of colors suited 
to women of different physical types. Mr. Audsley has done much better by his 
readers. He has a scientific knowledge of his subject which enables him to base 
his instruction on “the teaching of the natural phenomena of colour and colour 
combinations which no individual opinion can possibly affect or dispute.” The 
chapter on “Harmony of Colour’’ discusses, in a simplified form, the laws of har- 
monious color; in the brief chapter on “Simultaneous Contrast’’ the effect upon 
the eye of the association of colors is taken up; the long chapter on “Colour in 
Dress’ presents extensive lists of colors for types and gives the laws of their choice. 

Mr. Audsley’s little book will interest every woman who gives intelligent thought 
to the problems of dress; it will be of particular service to teachers of domestic art. 


Household Statistics—An Historical and Methodological Investigation. By 
G. Albrecht. (Haushaltungsstatistik—eine literarhistorische und methodologische 
Untersuchung. Berlin: 1912, pp. viii + 126, fig. 1) 

This is a rather technical statement of the significance, nature, and methods of 
the statistics of household economy. The first half of the book gives an historical 
sketch of the development of the subject from the unsystemized work of Young, 
Davies, Edens, et al., through that of Ducpétiaux and Le Play, to the systematic 
application of the account book method by modern scientific statisticians, and 
includes an extensive bibliography of the historical material. The second half of 
the book deals with the principles by means of which uniformity in household 
statistics may be secured; discusses the nature, choice, and utilization of material; 
and gives a few typical tables, charts, etc. 


The Evolution of the Country Community—A Study in Religious Sociology. 
By Warren H. Wilson. Boston, New York, and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 
1912, pp. xvii + 221. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.35. 

The purpose of this book is indicated in the preface written by Prof. Franklin 
Giddings, who points out that for the solution of the problem of maintaining the 
good life in our rural communities a thorough understanding and analysis of its 
factors and conditions are essential. 

This social unit has “suffered in nearly every imaginable way from the rapid 
and rather crude development of our industrial civilization,” and many of the 
difficulties now apparent are due to anomalies between its economic, social, and 
ethical standards which in many instances belong to different phases of agricul- 
tural development. Four such phases may be traced in the history of agriculture 
in the United States, each producing its typical effect on the individual, family, 
and community life The first is that of the pioneer and is marked by intense 
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individualism induced by solitary conflict with the forces of nature, isolation, and 
lack of permanent dwelling place. After the pioneer phase came that of the land 
farmer who cultivated the soil for immediate utility. He had little community 
consciousness; the central part of his social life and responsibility was his family 
or household group, and in a conflict between its interests and those of the com- 
munity he would favor the former. By 1890 agricultural development had in its 
economic aspects mainly passed out of the land farmer phase, but the ethical 
standards of most rural communities changed less rapidly. The third phase, that 
of the land exploiter, bridges over the industrial revolution between the methods 
of the land farmer and the modern husbandman or trained economist in agriculture. 
To the exploiter the immediate money value is the only one apparent, and he 
ruthlessly exhausts the soil and the other natural resources of the country for direct 
pecuniary advantage. Fortunately, the exploiter tends to work his own destruc- 
tion, and in his place is appearing the husbandman, the typical cultivator of the 
fourth and as yet incomplete phase of our agricultural development. The aim 
of the latter is by the application of scientific principles to adapt his crops to the 
specific nature of his land and to get the largest product consistent with the proper 
conservation of soil value. This type of agriculture requires both trained leaders 
and intelligent workers, and tends to change the social unit from the household 
group to the community itself. More than this, now that land has become limited 
in amount “the very fact that one-third of the people must feed all the people 
imposes ethical and religious considerations upon the farmer. . . . . This 
means that with the growing consciousness of scientific agriculture there will arise, 
indeed is now arising, a new ethical and religious feeling among country people.” 

“The power of the community to attract and hold individual lives, supplying 
them with the vital necessities for which the individual craves, is dependent in 
America upon educational institutions more than any other factor.” At the close 
of the land farmer period, country schools failed in their community work in so 
far as they encouraged pupils to leave the country, and neither produced leaders 
nor trained average workers for rural life. This was partly due to poor equipment 
and the lack of professional standards among the teachers, but mainly to a total 
lack of understanding of the needs of the community. The present tendency 
toward centralizing rural schools and the introduction of vocational courses in 
agriculture, manual training, and domestic science, indicate a conscious effort to 
adapt the school system to present requirements. 

The lessened influence of the country church may be explained in a similar way. 
The “old-fashioned literary interpretation of God and biblical ministry” were 
suited to a community in which the ethical and social ideals centered in the house- 
hold group of the small land owner, but make less appeal to one which consciously 
or unsconsciously is struggling to readjust its ethical standards to changed eco- 
nomic and social conditions. If the church is to be a stimulus under such condi- 
tions, its business is to preach codperation as an ethical principle, “to organize 
codperative enterprises, economic, social, and educational, and to school the people 
in the joy, and educate them in the advantages of life together,” and it should 
be a leader in the organized recreation which inevitably develops wherever indus- 
try is organized. Where a church has thus responded to the vital needs of a 
community, such questions as church consolidation, means of attracting worship- 
pers, etc., are settled with little effort. 

The book gives many specific examples of these, the main points of its argument, 
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and signifies the author’s belief “that a population can be improved by social 
service, that the community is the unit by which such service should be rendered 
in the country, and that by the vision and inspiration of the church in the country 
this service is conditioned.” It suffers at times from a phraseology so technical 
as to be slightly bewildering to the lay reader, nevertheless he joins with Professor 
Giddings in welcoming it as a “fine product of studies and labors at once scientific 
and practical.” 


The Advance of Woman, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By Jane 
Johnstone Christie. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 1912. $1.50. By mail of 
the Journal, $1.62. 

As Alice Henry says in a review in the Survey, this book seems to have been writ- 
ten with the Bible at one side of the desk and Ward’s Sociology at the other. It 
assumes to trace the history of woman through periods of time regarding which 
we have very little information. One might take issue with some of the positions 
taken as regards man as ruler, woman’s degradation, man a social coward, etc. With 
regard to the fundamental point that progress will only come as men and women 
join in working for it, and that real home life depends upon unity of purpose and 
ideals, all will be in hearty agreement. In a word the book makes an unnecessary 
amount of ado about things regarding which we cannot be at all certain. We do 
know the present and can see something of the future. Woman’s advance and 
man’s advance are bound to turn upon this ideal, personal unity in family life 
referred to above. A book which would outline methods of progress rather than 
berate humanity for past errors would be double the value of this book, although 
it is decidedly worth reading. 


Report of the Women’s Institutes of the Province of Ontario. Toronto: 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, 1912. 


This report gives in detail the proceedings of the tenth annual convention of 
the Ontario Women’s Institutes. An interesting account of these Institutes by 
the superintendent appears in this issue of the JouRNAL. In addition to the report 
of the work of the Institutes in the counties of the province, some of the papers 
are printed in full, the following being of particular interest: “Electricity on the 
Farm and in the Home;” “Young Women and the Twentieth Century;” “The 
School: Its relation to the Community;” “What Can We Do for the Boys?” “St. 
John’s Ambulance Association;” “Water Supply for Country and Village Homes;”’ 
“How to Keep Well;” “The Value of Cheese in the Diet;”’ “Domestic Science;” 
“Medical Inspection in Rural Schools;”’ “‘ Rural School Houses and Their Equip- 
ment;” “The Doctor in the School;” “Hygiene for Rural Schools.” This report 
contains many suggestions for club study, and valuable reports as to the success 
of such studies in various communities. 


School Janitors, Mothers, and Health. By Helen C. Putnam. American 
Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa., 1913, pp. ix, 201. $1.00 post-paid. 


This book brings together three series of papers published during the years 1909 
1912 in the Child-Welfare Magazine and two addresses delivered before scientific 
societies. The subjects of the series are: Prevention of School Fatigue; Mothers’ 
Clubs and Clean Schoolhouses; School Janitors and Health—and of the addresses: 
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Practical Aspects of Biologic Science in School Administration; The Problem of 
Janitor Service; and The Training of Janitors in Sanitary Care of School Premises. 

Dr. Putnam writes upon the care of children in the home and in the school with 
the authority of a practicing physician and upon the sanitary condition of school 
buildings from the point of view of a person who has made extensive personal inves- 
tigations. What she says on either subject is to be considered authoritative and is 
likely to prove widely helpful. There is more or less repetition, doubtless owing 
to the serial form in which much of the material was originally published. For- 
tunately, this will not lessen the usefulness of the book as an outline for class or 
club study. The main contention of the writer, that a working knowledge of 
hygiene and sanitation should be demanded of school janitors, is well upheld and 
it is to be hoped that the publication of the book will help to impress parents and 
teachers with the menace to health due to ignorance on the part of those who are 
responsible for the daily care of school buildings. 

In her plea for better care of public buildings, Dr. Putnam writes: “It is certain 
that if in vocational or technical or continuation or trade schools were courses for 
janitors and their superintendents, intelligent interest and efficiency would be 
secured and public health improved. Every large city has several hundred janitors 
of schools, apartment houses, office buildings, theaters; as well as Pullman porters, 
train and street car conductors, hotel managers. We need to introduce educational 
and health standards in this important occupation. No good home maker has the 
dirty floors and atmosphere with which we shut up children and instructors.” 


The Kitchen Fire and How toRunIt. By Samuel Seward Wright. Published 
by the author, Scranton, Pa. 1912. Pp. 97. 75. 


A manual designed for the housewife giving directions for the care of the stove and 
the saving of fuel, with special reference to the management of drafts. Special 
appliances for use with coal and gas stoves are described and pictured and the 
names of their manufacturers are given, but the author assures us that he has no 
financial interest in any of them 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 


A mass meeting for homemakers was held in Boston on March 7, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs and of the New Eng- 
land Home Economics Association, the Twentieth Century 
New England Club acting as hostess. Mrs. Stannard, president of the New 
Home Economics England Home Economics Association presided, and intro- 
Association duced as the first speaker Mrs. Julian Heath of New York who 
gave a clear account of the history and aims of the Housewives’ 
League. To give an idea of the wide interest the League has aroused, Mrs. Heath 
stated that on one day her mail may contain over six hundred letters representing 
every part of the country, every industry and every walk in life. It is so far organ- 
ized that though not yet two years old, it is already an economic factor in the com- 
munity. The tradesmen are ready to welcome an intelligent buyer,and the League 
stands for “The Fair Deal” on both sides. Mrs. Heath was ready to answer the 
many questions about details of the work in various cities. 

The next speaker was Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, of Simmons College, who con- 
sidered the subject of Housewives’ Centres, saying that this is a much needed insti- 
tution and something sure to come in the future. “Society today is made up of 
widely different groups of very different needs and experience. In a small town or 
village the problem is simpler than in the cities. The library might be made useful 
as such a continuation school. On stated days books, exhibits of devices, etc., 
might be prepared, and an interpreter ready to assist all visitors. In every com- 
munity, its needs, natural leaders, suitable meeting places, etc. must be studied to 
get valuable results from such work. The community requires education first 
in order to establish the habit of mind and desire to make use of such a center. 
In Boston, the Louisa Alcott Club has long been such a center for a crowded 
neighborhood.” 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Mr. George B. Purrington, manager of the 
Charles River Codperative Society who gave a history of the Society and explained 
the practical working. Although but two years old, the value of the experiment is 
already demonstrated. 

A spirited discussion followed these papers in which all the speakers participated. 


A meeting of the Teaching Section of the New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion was held at the Brookline High School on March first. The speakers were 
Miss Flora E. Anderson, Newton Technical High School,whose subject was“ Certain 
Aspects of the School Luncheon Problem;” Miss Charlotte M. Bragg, of Wellesley 
College, who spoke on “College Entrance Requirements in Home Economics;”’ 
Mrs. E. H. Hawes, Washington Allston School, Boston, who described a model 
house for home economics teaching and work actually undertaken in it. The 
homemaking class at this school is fortunate in an unusually practical course of 
study. 

An informal discussion followed. 
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A committee of the New England Home Economics Association is arranging a 
Home Economics Exhibit, to be held at the new building of the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, Boston, early in May. It is hoped that this may be the first of a series of 
annual exhibits and conferences at which the housewife may gain help and inspira- 
tion for her work by seeing how others are meeting her problems. The plan is to 
get the codperation of other organizations working on similar lines in order that 
work may not be duplicated. The following exhibits are expected. Foods; clothing; 
house decoration; market supplies; books for the homemaker; child welfare; 
textiles; electric equipment for the house; laundry appliances; kitchen equip- 
ment, etc. 

A series of conferences on various aspects of the work illustrated by the exhibits 
will be held at which free, informal discussion will be welcomed. 

In order to meet the expenses of the exhibit, it is planned to serve afternoon tea, 
and to sell home made cakes and candies. It is expected that the Home Economics 
Section of the Women’s Clubs will take charge of this department. 

The annual meeting will be held at Warelands, Norfolk, Massachusetts, early in 
June. This will give apportunity for the study of a model milk farm, and of a 
delightful old time country home, as well as give the members of the Association 
a charming outing. 


At the annual election of officers held April first the following were unanimously 
elected: President, Miss Emma S. Jacobs, 3509 11th Street; vice-president, Mrs. 
H. J. Patterson, College Park, Md.; recording secretary, Miss 


ington . 
Washiagto Ethel J. Ridgway, Grafton St., Chevy Chase, Md.; treasurer, 
Home . : : 
Miss Marion L. Pollard 2801 18th Street; corresponding secre- 
Economics a . : 
; tary, Miss Ellen Marshall Rugg, 1813 Newton Street. 
Associations. 


At the open meeting the subject of Textiles was further devel- 
oped. The papers and discussions were most interesting and helpful. A motion 
was made to appropriate the sum of $5 for relief work among the flood sufferers. 
One of the members and her family have suffered to a great extent. Another 
motion was made to appoint a committee to make investigations, gather samples 
and report on the dress goods and fabrics sold in this city. This committee will 
make an effectual campaign within the year and put its data into available shape. 
All this will be done in an effort to bring about legislation in the interest of “‘pure” 
textiles as a companion to “‘pure” food. The motion was the outcome of the study 
of textiles during the past winter 


An Exposition was held in San Francisco, May 22 to 24, exhibiting the work of 
boys and girls of San Francisco. The division in the exhibit included industry, 
arts and crafts, home economics, art collections, music, com- 
merce, animals and the garden. The plan of the Exposition 
was to include anything that a San Francisco boy or girl can 
do or make. The exhibits were arranged according to the age 
of exhibitors under 13 to 16 years, 16 to 18 years, and under 20 years. The Director 
of the Home Economics Department was Mrs. Mildred N. Fenton of the Mission 
Grammar School. 


San Francisco 
Junior 
Exposition. 
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The University of Texas gave a One-Week’s School of Home Economics at the 
University from February 10 to 15. This is the first time any work in this line 
has been given by the University. The course was enthusi- 


Home Bconcm- ically received and well attended. The following lectures 


ics at the ; ae . “— Sih A 
; were given: Municipal housekeeping; Civic sanitation; The 
University - : ‘ 
house behind the man; What to wear and how to wear it; 
of Texas. 


The blot on the brain—Who is to blame? The conservation of 
the child, by Dr. Carolyn Geisel; The modern household; The household and com- 
munity (State Legislation regarding family, women, children, health, municipal 
housekeeping, and public service); Household, income and expenditures; Division 
of income expenditures for necessities. Factors determining per cent to be expended 
for food, shelter, and clothing; Division of income (continued), expenditures of 
choice. Factors determining per cent to be expended on education, travel, philan- 
thropy, securities through saving; Household budgets and accounts, by Dr. 
Benjamin R. Andrews. Art in the home (Color—A force in material expression) ; 
Art, industry and education; Art in the home, Principles of color, harmony and 
their application to interior decoration and costume; Use and abuse of historic 
period in modern furnishings; Principles of color and form applied to dress; Meaning 
and function of arts and crafts, by Frank A. Parsons. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions: The principles of cookery; Milk and eggs; Fish, fowl, and flesh (Illustrated 
by charts and experiments); Vegetables and grains; Products of the flour barrel; 
All sorts and conditions of kitchens, by Miss Anna Barrows. Nutritive value of 
foods; The importance of the menu, by Miss Anna Richardson. Some problems 
of house building; Sanitary problems of the home; The house and how to plan 
it, by Prof. Mary E. Gearing. Food for the growing child; The problems of the 
lunch basket, by Miss Jessie Rich. Relation of the home to the state, by Gov- 
ernor Colquitt. Home and education, by Lieut. Governor Mayes. Relation of 
home to society, by Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker. Our food supply; Insanitary 
conditions of production (An illustrated lecture), by Dr. Abbott. Ruskin’s 
teachings on the home and home economics, by Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr. 


The president of the State Conference of Charities and Corrections called a 
conference for the purpose of preparing a constructive reform program to go before 
the legislature. This meeting was held January 28 and 29, and 


Texas Social was attended by about two hundred people representing twenty 
Welfare organizations. The following resolutions which were made have 
Conference. since been passed by the legislature and signed by the governor: 


Strengthening the juvenile court law by providing probation 
officers and enabling counties to appropriate funds for this purpose; establishing 
a state industrial school for delinquent girls; authorizing and empowering counties 
to establish where necessary county hospitals and dispensaries with visiting nurses; 
requiring the erection of sanitary school buildings; defining and punishing family 
desertion and non-support; giving married women the same control of their sepa- 
rate property as that exercised by men; restricting the hours of labor of and pro- 
viding seats for working women; the suspended sentence; and the indeterminate 
sentence with parole. 
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The fifth annual meeting of the Homemakers’ Conference was held in connec- 
tion with Farmers’ Week at the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, February 11 tors. The program, 


iis which was an interesting one and well carried out was as follows: 
Gustenenne Introductory talk on foods, by Miss Clara Browning, Instructor 
4 in Home Economics, New York State College of Agriculture; 


The boys and girls, Miss Flora Rose, Professor of Home Economics, New York 
State College of Agriculture; The economy and preparation of left overs, Mrs. 
Ida S. Harrington, Assistant in Home Economics, New York State College of 
Agriculture; Septic tank for the home, Mr. Howard W. Riley, Professor of Farm 
Mechanics, New York State College of Agriculture; Demonstration bread making, 
by the Rural School pupils; Milk in the diet, Miss Rose; Care of milk in the home, 
Mr. Harold E. Ross, Assistant Professor of Dairy Industry, New York State 
College of Agriculture; The farm house, Mrs. Helen Binkerd Young, Assistant 
Professor of Home Economics, New York State College of Agriculture; Home 
Economics at Cornell, by Miss Rose and Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Professor 
of Home Economics, New York State College of Agriculture; Carving a chicken, 
Miss Mary Yates, Lecturer, Toronto, Canada; Garden flowers: what they are 
doing, Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, Lecturer in Nature Study, New York State 
College of Agriculture; Pictures for the home, Mr. W. C. Baker, Assistant Professor 
of Drawing, New York State College of Agriculture; Labor saving in housekeeping, 
Miss Van Rensselaer; Helps for home study, Miss Caroline Webster, Library 
Organizer, Department of Education, Albany, N. Y., and Miss Mary P. Parsons, 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Care and preservation of eggs, Mr. 
Earl W. Benjamin, Instructor in Poultry Husbandry, New York State College of 
Agriculture; Bread making, Miss Rose; The housewife and the cost of living, Mrs. 
Julian Heath, National President Housewives’ League, New York City; Dressing, 
trussing and carving a chicken, Mr. Benjamin; Appreciation of books, Miss Alice 
G. McCloskey, Associate of Rural Education, New York State College of Agri- 
culture; Home-made sweets with demonstration, Mrs. Harrington; Scientific Man- 
agement, Miss Van Rensselaer; The art of furnishing, Mrs. Young; Household 
accounts, Miss Fleming; The housekeeper and the cost of living, Miss Van Rensse- 
laer; The relation of appetite to digestion, by Miss Rose. 


The growing number of women who enter trade occupations in Amsterdam 
caused the municipality to establish a woman’s labor exchange in 1909. In the three 
years that it has been operating it has increased in importance 


Woman’s : . ; ‘ 
until now the director and her nine assistants, also women, can 
Labor neni . “tage Pat: : ’ 
scarcely cope with its business. The bureau is divided into differ- 
Exchange 


ent departments, such as shoemakers, servants, extra helpers, and 
in Holland. : : 

various other occupations. Recently a department has been organ- 
ized for office personnel—stenographers, typewriters, clerks, etc. 

To give an idea of the extensiveness of the operations of this bureau and its 
growing popularity, 1192 girls found employment through its mediation in the 
month of January, 1912, while 1755 were so placed in the same month this year. 
Last year a total of 18,231 women found employment through this bureau. No 
fee is charged for service rendered by the bureau in this connection, while advice 
and assistance to working women in general are freely given at all times. (From 
Daily Cons. and Trade Rpis., U. S., 16, 1913, no. 71, p. 1515.) 
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Menominee, Michigan is to have, for the beginning of next year, a new build- 

ing for training in domestic science and art, manual training and physical culture. 

The plans, as adopted by the board of education, provide, for 

Menominee, the domestic science and art department, a sewing room, fitting 

Mich. room, kitchen, dining room, laundry and all necessary cup- 

boards, cabinets and pantries. The physical training depart- 

ment consists of a gymnasium, running track, dressing rooms, shower baths, 
rest-rooms and all conveniences usually found in this connection. 

The purpose of the new school is to provide more and better practical training 
for those who must begin life without advanced education. The boys are to be 
helped to become better wage earners, home providers and citizens, the girls to 
become better homemakers, housekeepers, home nurses and helpmates. The 
physical training department will form a nucleus about which to make the school 
a social center to counteract undesirable attractions, through contests and enter- 
tainments, literary and gymnastic. 

In both domestic science and manual training emphasis will be placed on the 
two upper grammar grades and the first two high school years. Special classes 
will be offered for those pupils who are one or more years behind their grade. The 
records of attendance and falling out of school indicate the need of special training 
for these people for their life work. The falling off in attendance up to the middle 
of the sixth grade is not alarming, but as compared with the attendance of the 
sixth grade that of the seventh shows a shrinkage of one-fifth, that of the eighth 
two-fifths, and that of the beginning of first year high school a shrinkage of five- 
eighths. 

A special course has been organized in advance for those who expect to attend 
high school for only two years. The student may decide later to remain the four 
years and fill out his course with regular academic subjects for graduation. This 
course consists of a combination of domestic science and commercial work for the 
girls or manual training and commercial work for the boys. 

A college preparatory course is also offered in both manual training and domestic 
science and art in accordance with the requirements of the University of Michigan, 
and other universities of the north-west.—Manual Training Magazine. 


The report blanks provided in Adair County, Missouri, have spaces on one 
side for the grading in school subjects by teachers. On the other side they have 
spaces devoted to “industrial work,’’ where the parents grade 
fas Thee their girls on sweeping, dusting, baking, sewing, washing dishes 
Work. and ironing. Boys are marked by their fathers on feeding stock, 

milking, currying horses, providing fuel, and feeding poultry. 
Blank spaces are left for other sorts of home work. Ina note addressed to teachers 
and parents, Superintendent Sipple says: “Pupils get credit for the work they do 
at home. Home grades should be considered by the teacher in making the final 
gtade and to determine promotion.” —Journal of Education. 


Report Blanks 








FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON SCHOOL 
HYGIENE. 


Congress to be held at Buffalo, New York, August 25-30, 1913, under the patron- 
age of the Honorable Woodrow Wilson, and the presidency of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard University. 

Secretary-General, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York, 
New York City. 

PROGRAM 


General topics to be considered.—(1) The hygiene of school buildings, grounds 
material and up-keep; (II) The hygiene of school administration and schedule; 
(III) Medical, hygienic, and sanitary supervision in schools. 

Special sessions and discussions on the following problems.—(1) The relation 
between school hygiene and home conditions; (II) The relation of school hygiene 
to school progress; (III) The teaching of hygiene; (IV) Rural school hygiene; 
(V) School children as carriers of disease; (VI) Eye diseases among school children; 
(VII) Hygiene of the defective child; (VIII) The relation of athletics to health; 
(IX) The hygiene of play; (X) Vital statistics; (XI) The relation of spinal curva- 
ture and flat feet to the health of the child; (XII) Ventilation. 

Sym posiums.—School feeding, arranged by the committee on school feeding of 
the American Home Economics Association; Oral hygiene, arranged by the National 
Mouth Hygiene Association; Sex hygiene, arranged by the American Federation 
of Sex Hygiene; Conservation of vision in school children, arranged by the Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness; Health supervision of university students, arranged 
by Mazyck P. Ravenel, M.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Director of State Hygienic 
Laboratory, Chairman Hygiene Committee, University of Wisconsin; School illu- 
mination, arranged by the Illuminating Engineering Society; Relation between 
physical education and school hygiene, arranged by the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association; Tuberculosis among school children, arranged by the Society for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis; Physical education and college hygiene, 
arranged by the Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges; The Binet- 
Simon test, arranged by Professor Terman, Stanford University; The mentally 
defective child, arranged by Henry H. Goddard. Vineland, N. J. 

Special papers will be read on: School clinics, School decoration, Drinking facili- 
ties, Rural districts, Fields for games, Rest rooms, Summer camps, Village schools, 
School nurses, School architecture, Prevention of epidemics, Lunch rooms, Libra- 
ries, Open air schools. 
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SECTION ON SCHOOL FEEDING. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 


A. Conference on school feeding. 


In the conference it is proposed to discuss School Feeding in two general groups 
of papers: first, those dealing with the nutrition of children as an educational and 
a national interest; second, those dealing with the practical problems arising in 
administering school lunches in different places. 

I. Nutrition and malnutrition of school children—(1) Historical summary and 
present status of the school feeding movement; (2) Medical inspection and the 
nutrition of school children; (3) Nutrition of anemic and tubercular children; (4) 
Malnutrition and mental defectives; (5) Special studies in the correlation of mal- 
nutrition and disease; (6) Nutrition of children and national conservation. 

IT. System of school feeding.—The following topics will be considered in several 
short papers after which the meeting will be thrown open for round table discussion 
by representatives from the different countries: (1) School lunches in cities: How 
best administered and by whom? (2) Lunches in rural schools; (3) Lunches in 
high schools; (4) Relation of menus to standard dietaries; (5) Distribution of cost 
over administration, service and food; (6) Training of the school dietitian; (7) 
Educat onal and social possibilities of school feeding; (8) Economic principles 
underlying the movement. 


B. Plan of exhibit on school feeding. 


The exhibit will consist of charts and photographs illustrating the movement, 
together with a demonstration of material equipment, and so forth, as follows: 

I. Charts showing: History and extent of movement; Results of experiments on 
growth. general health and attendance; Relation of malnutrition to disease and 
physical and mental defects; Food needs at different ages; Food value and cost of 
school lunches compared with lunches bought by children elsewhere. 

II. Photographs from different countries showing: Children at meals; Kitchens 
and dining rooms; Fixed and movable equipment; Vans and vessels for transpor- 
tation; Utensils and serving dishes, particularly if specially designed. 

III. Material for demonstration: Record blanks; Tickets; Serving dishes, etc.; 
Menus, dietaries and recipes; Municipal and state regulations regarding adminis- 
tration, duration of meals, character of food used, etc.; Books and pamphlets on 
school feeding; Advertisements of books on school feeding. 

The exhibit will be open daily from August 25 to August 30. Demonstrators 
for the Section will be needed and codperation is hereby solicited for this most 
important part of the work. 

Following are the names of some of the persons and organizations who are being 
invited to codperate in the conferences and exhibits on School Feeding as outlined: 

United States—Alice C. Boughton, Louise Stevens Bryant, Dr. William H. 
Burnham, Kate Carman, Elizabeth E. Farrell, Alice M. Hotchkin, Caroline Hunt, 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Isabel Hyams, Mabel Kittredge, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, 
Mary H. Moran, Mary C. Small, Dr. Mary Schwartz Rose, Emma Smedley, Dr. 
Ira S. Wile, Superintendents of Schools and Committees on School Lunches in 
the forty-one American cities having school lunches. 
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England.—Dr. Ralph Crowley, Marion Cuff, Margaret McMillan, Donald 
Peppler, Phyllis D. Winder, British Institute of Social Service. 

Germany.—Dr. Gastpar, Anna von Gierke, Dr. Kaup, Helene Simone. 

France.—Dr. Courgey, Dr. Dufestel. 

Italy.—Alessandro Schiavi, Dr. C Tonzig. 

Switserland.—Dr. Erisman. 

Austria.—Dr. Leo Burgerstein, G. Timeus. 

Scandinavia.—Alida Jackobson. 

The Committee will be most grateful for the names of any other persons or 
organizations who might be interested or persuaded to take part. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION. 


The National Conservation Exposition which will be held in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
during September and October though national in scope, will have as its prime 
object the preservation of the natural resources of the southern states, through 
improvement in the methods of production and consumption so as to eliminate 
unnecessary waste. The principal lines along which exhibits are to be made are 
forestry, scientific agriculture, the development and increased use of waterways for 
both power and navigation, the conservation of mineral wealth and the protection 
of human life in mines, the preservation of fish and game, and human efficiency, 
including child welfare, home economics, rural life improvement, and good roads 
A National Advisory Board at Washington, composed of leading authorities upon 
all these subjects, and headed by Gifford Pinchot, President of the National Con- 
servation Association, is directing the plans for all exhibits dealing with conserva- 
tion. Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, of the American Home Economics Association, 
is the member of the Advisory Board who represents home economics. 

The exposition grounds have already been laid out and occupy over 100 acres. 
Several of the buildings, including those to be devoted to forestry, liberal arts, and 
live stock are completed, an agricultural building with an auditorium is nearly com- 
pleted, and other buildings, including an All-Southern States building, are in the 
architect’s hands. 

The Kentucky board is to represent the exposition in that state and to assist in 
securing participation in the exposition by the state and by such public and private 
organizations and individuals as are interested in any form of conservation. Similar 
boards are being organized in the other southern states. Among other state chair- 
men are Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, President of the University of Virginia, U.S. 
Senator Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina, Dr. William Bullock Clark, State Geolo- 
gist of Maryland, and John H. Wallace, Jr., Commissioner of Game and Fish of 
Alabama. 

Home economics is recognized as so important an element in greater human 
efficiency that the Exposition is devcting special place to it, and it is the plan to 
encourage the advancement of this subject by exhibits such as a model small dwell- 
ing properly furnished and cared for, labor saving devices in the home, demon- 
stration meals publicly prepared and served by the domestic science students of 
agricultural colleges and high schools, demonstrations of ways of selecting and 
cutting meat, demonstrations of proper methods in marketing, samples of methods 
of domestic bookkeeping, and lectures on domestic science and economics. 
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EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL DRY-FARMING CONGRESS 
AND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF FARM WOMEN. 


The International Congress of Farm Women, which is the Rural Home Section 
of the International Dry-Farming Congress, will be a part of the program of 
the eighth international meeting of the latter association, which is to be held at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, October 22 to November 1, 1813. 

The Dry-Farming Congress has conferences on agricultural education, farm 
management, agricultural forestry, scientific research, agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, and similar topics; but the one which is of greatest interest 
to home economics workers is the International Congress of Farm Women. To 
this Section farmers are urged by the Congress to bring their wives, women farm 
owners are asked to participate, and agricultural colleges and other schools are 
asked to send their home economics workers, their field directors, and their exten- 
sion workers in order that the character, extent and results of the home economics 
movement may be brought directly to the attention of rural housekeepers. Rural 
home nursing, sanitation, the preparation of food, housekeeping methods and efh- 
ciency, and other home problems will be discussed. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS ASSOCIATION—JUNE 27-JULY 4, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


The Annual Meeting, as before announced, will be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, June 27 to July 4. The program of 
the Association has been planned so that there will be no sense of 
hurry, and there will be only two sessions a day. It is not yet 
possible to give the program in full, but some of the topics to be 
discussed are: The Social Side of Home Economics; Vocations and 
Culture; The Girl in Industry; Preparing the Girl for Industrial 
Vocations; The Basic Work in Science; The Basic Work in Art; An 
Experiment in Teaching Economics; Some Results Found in Study of 
the Factors of Bread Making; Problems in the Preparation and Use of 
Foods; The Relation of House Planning to Home Economics; The 
Problems of Rural Life; and “The Best Way Yet,” a discussion of 
housekeeping, equipment and methods. The School for Rural Lead- 
ership will be in session at the same time and offers many interesting 
programs. 

The Trunk Line Association has given a rate of one fare and three- 
fifths. This includes New York State except west of Buffalo; Pennsyl- 
vania except west of Warren, Oil City, Franklin, and Pittsburgh; 
West Virginia, District of Columbia, Northern Virginia, Maryland, 
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Delaware, and New Jersey. The same rates have been granted for 
New England. Please read carefully the following directions: 

(1) Tickets may be purchased at any time from June 24-29, inclu- 
sive. 

(2) Buy regular ticket to Ithaca and ask for certificate. Do not 
accept a receipt.. Certificates are not obtainable at all stations, but 
any agent can tell you where they may be purchased. 

(3) On arrival at Ithaca, deposit your ticket and 25 cents at once 
with Miss M. B. Lake. The special agent will come on June 30 to 
validate certificates. 

(4) The reduction will not be given unless too certificates are 
presented. Everyone is therefore urged to get the certificate, even 
where the saving is small, as it helps others. If less than 100 certifi- 
cates are turned in, the 25 cent fees will, of course, be returned. 

The cost of living at Cornell will be moderate. The charge for a 
room will be 75 cents a day. The cafeteria of the Home Economics 
building will be run for the benefit of the Association, the cost of meals 
being from 75 cents to $1.00 a day. 

All who wish to engage rooms are asked to do so as early as possible, 
for the convenience of those in charge of Sage College. For reservation 
address Department of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, telling when you expect to arrive and whether you wish a 
room alone. 
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